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LITERARY SERENDIPITY * 
By Lestre Hotson 


Serendipity is my text, and Serendipity my motto. Lovers of 
Horace Walpole, the epistolary genius who coined this sweet 
and insinuating word, will recall its meaning with its fanciful 
derivation. In a letter of 1754 to Sir Horace Mann, Walpole 
makes his confession: “I once read a silly fairy tale called the 
Three Princes of Serendip. As their Highnesses travelled, they 
were always making discoveries, by accidents and sagacity, of 
things they were not in quest of: for instance, one of them 
discovered that a mule blind of the right eye had travelled the 
same road lately, because the grass was eaten only on the left 
side, where it was worse than on the right. Now do you under- 
stand Serendipity? ” 

From Walpole’s rough sketch, we may complete the picture 
of the Princes of Serendip. They were more than three clever 
fellows spending their time, as Roark Bradford might say, “ jes’ 
projeckin’”’. In going out “ for to admire an’ for to see ” they 
bore minds stocked with everything but prejudices, and driven 
by a universal and lively curiosity which sharpened their eyes. 

We often appreciate a quality better by a brilliant example 
of the lack of it. One admirable instance of inserendipity comes 
from the account of a polar voyage. It is reported that when 
Parry was searching for the north-west passage, a boat was one 
day sent on shore, under charge of a petty officer, who received, 


1 Lecture before the Tudor and Stuart Club, Feb. 6, 1942. 
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besides the usual instructions to keep a look-out for anything 
remarkable, a printed form on which, under the heads of 
‘“ Manners ” and “ Customs,” to record what he saw among the 
natives. In due time the boat returned to the ship, the man 
delivered in his report. An extraordinary one it was for pith 
and brevity, running thus: 


Manners. Customs. 
None at all. Very beastly. 


From our shocked and incurious petty officer, who would 
never get a job in the retinue of the Princes of Serendip, we 
turn with relief to Edgar Allan Poe. Whether Poe had en- 
countered the term serendipity, I cannot say, but in a notable 
passage from the Mystery of Marie Roget, his Chevalier Dupin 
gives a luminous view of the thing itself, as follows. “A vast 
. .. portion of truth arises from the seemingly irrelevant. 
Modern science has resolved to calculate wpon the unforeseen. 
The history of human knowledge has so uninterruptedly shown 
that to collateral, or incidental, or accidental events we are 
indebted for the most numerous and most valuable discoveries, 
that it has at length become necessary in prospective view of 
improvement, to make not only large, but the largest allowance 
for inventions by chance, and quite out of the range of ordinary 
expectation.” And to reassure any skeptic who may demand an 
authority more recent than Poe’s Dupin, here is what our own 
Dr. Simon Flexner has to say for the Princes of Serendip: 
“ Curiosity, not utility, is the master key to human knowledge; 
curiosity which may or may not result in something useful. And 
the less that curiosity is asked to justify itself day by day, the 
more likely it is not only to contribute to human welfare, but 
to the equally important satisfaction of the human mind.” Dr. 
Flexner is here speaking of the scientific spirit, but the latter 
desideratum he mentions, the satisfaction of the human mind, 
is also the goal of literature. 

It would be unreasonable to expect serendipity to be greatly 
fostered in our schools and universities. Routine is a necessity 
imposed by the structure of the machine, and in the large the 
student’s curiosity is asked to justify itself day by day. Serendi- 
pity’s chief enemy proudly calls himself “ scientific method ” 
when his true name is “ meritorious dullness’. Gradgrind will 
never lack pedestrian recruits. 
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On the other hand, a follower of the Princes of Serendip, 
while he runs the risk of getting nothing at all, may possibly 
light on a good thing; and in any event he enjoys the adventure 
outrageously. His apparent lack of definite direction and goal 
makes him seem (to Gradgrind) slightly mad. Much like the 
old man—as Dean Pound tells the tale—whose mental health 
was being tested by a Board of Insane commissioners. On being 
asked, “‘ Why did you strike that boy? ” he answered, “ Because 
he was in my way.” “ But he was behind you,” remonstrated a 
commissioner. “ You turned round and struck him. How could 
he have been in your way?” “ That’s all right,” was the reply, 
“T have two ways, one going and one coming.” Crazy or not, 
the curious mind has many ways, and they lead off in unex- 
pected directions. When all is said, the essential to bear in mind 
about serendipity—whether you like to call it happy accident 
or lucky chance—is that the Princes had to travel; and travel 
means labor. The searcher has to go into them thar hills, and 
then look about him and dig at twenty to the dozen. You don’t 
strike devilish good luck without weevilish hard work. 

The mountains of Serendip in which I have wandered pros- 
pecting are the formidable masses of documents in the Public 
Record Office, Chancery Lane, London. They may not be 
there now, but they will return when the war is won. Just what 
is the Record Office? Most of us know about the library of the 
British Museum. Some have an inkling of Somerset House. 
But those who have more than heard of the Public Record 
Office are few indeed. This is all the more strange when one 
reflects that the Record Office houses by far the largest col- 
lection of national archives in the world. Under one roof, in 
times of peace, we find not only almost all the myriad files of 
the government departments for centuries past, but the count- 
less records of the courts of law as well. The overwhelming mass 
and intricate variety of the documents stagger the mind. 

Let me take you with me in imagination to this happy hunt- 
ing ground, where the shades of Tudor and Stuart Englishmen 
await the liberators, who some day will 

set the imprison’d wranglers free, 
And give them voice and utterance once again. 
We get off a Holborn bus at the top of Chancery Lane, and walk 
down this busy artery of Legal London. That fine old Eliza- 
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bethan brick gateway on our right hand is the entrance to 
Lincoln’s Inn, one of the four Inns of Court. In an attic ceiling 
over that chamber up there were discovered the State Papers 
of John Thurloe, Oliver Cromwell’s secretary, after they had 
lain hidden for half a hundred years. We pass the shops of the 
law-stationers, booksellers, and wigmakers; and then on the 
left rise the great stone walls and white Gothic towers of the 
Record Office. Passing beneath the lofty arch of the covered 
gateway and under the speculative eye of the guardian bobby, 
we enter a spacious yard flanked by a greensward. Across the 
yard on the right one catches a glimpse of the buildings of old 
Clifford’s Inn, and the windows of the bachelor chambers long 
occupied by Samuel Butler. Butler was the celebrated author 
not only of Erewhon but also of a sardonic attack on the female 
sex in this dry aphorism: “A hen is an egg’s way of making 
another egg.” I always wonder at Butler. Living right beside 
the Record Office, he made no attempt to mine its manuscript 
riches, but trudged off every morning to the library of the 
British Museum, to elaborate his theory that the author of the 
Odyssey was a woman. But it would take a great deal of that 
sort of thing to atone to the ladies for those contemptuous 
words about the hen. With a last look at Butler’s windows, 
we turn to the steps of the Record Office. Over the portal, if I 
had my way, should be cut Shakespeare’s phrase: “It is an 
oftice of discovery.” 

Once inside, we make a special plea for a tour behind the 
scenes through the vaults and strong-rooms, and soon find our- 
selves following an officer down some iron stairs leading below 
ground. From gloomy corridors of stone and steel we peep 
past heavy doors at ranks and files of bundled documents. Now 
a great room stacked with baled writs—scores of thousands of 
them—that have never been touched since they were filed away. 
Then our guide taps a blank wall as we pass. What is in there? 
Human bones, is the calm reply. That is the vault beneath the 
ancient Chapel of the Rolls, enclosed and incorporated in the 
great modern structure built at the end of the last century. 
What is behind this other locked door? That, we learn, is the 
Condemned Cell. The documents in there have been discarded 
as worthless, and are waiting a statutory period before they are 
carried out to execution. Room after room, floor after floor, 
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acres of records. One moves as in a dream past shelves of 
parchment rolls laid side by side, much after the fashion of an 
ammunition dump—and some contain enough high explosive 
to blast many a pretty and well-received historical theory. At 
one end of the chamber of the Patent Rolls you stand with King 
John; and after a journey along an unbroken series of thousands 
of rolls, you emerge at the other end with King George the 
Sixth. You turn and gaze, and you are looking back from 
Winston Churchill to the Barons’ Charter. 

Evidently the millions of records, paper as well as parchment, 
are cared for with oriental scrupulosity. Repair work is paral- 
leling the scholarly labor of classification, and of making indexes 
and calendars. The documents are as jealously guarded as if 
every attendant in the office had for his rule of life Chaucer’s 
couplet: 

And if that olde bokes were aweye 
Yloren were of remembraunce the keye. 


Here, in the ultimate treasure-house of England’s Time Past, 
the mind is carried irresistibly back to the picture of the Cham- 
ber of Memory painted by the poet Spenser. Alma, you recall, 
is conducting Sir Guyon and the Palmer through the House of 
Temperance. Upstairs, in the innermost room, they come upon 
an ancient man. 


This man of infinite remembrance was, 
And things foregone through many ages held, 
Which he recorded still as they did pas, 
Ne suffred them to perish through long eld, 
As all things else, the which this world doth weld, 
But laid them up in his immortal scrine 
Where they for ever incorrupted dweld: 
The warres he well remembered of King Nine, 
Of old Assaracus, and Inachus divine. 


The years of Nestor nothing were to his, 

Ne vet Mathusalem, though longest liv’d; 

For he remembered both their infancies; 

Ne wonder then, if that he were depriv’d 

Of native strength now that he them surviv’d. 

His chamber all was hang’d about with rolls 

And old records from auncient times deriv’d, 

Some made in books, some in long parchment scrolls, 
That were all worm-eaten and full of canker holes. 
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Amidst them all he in a chair was sett, 
Tossing and turning them withouten ende; 
But for he was unhable them to fett, 
A little boy did on him still attend 
To reach, when ever he for ought did send; 
And oft, when things were lost, or laid amis, 
That boy them sought and unto him did lend; 
Therefore he Anamnestes cleped is; 

And that old man Eumnestes, by their properties. 


The little boy, yclept Anamnestes, does very well for an 
acolyte to the poet’s fancy: but the Record Office in fact con- 
tains thousands of rolls which would stagger half a dozen of 
him. I have looked through scores of Coram Rege Rolls, each 
of which must be wheeled in on a barrow, collared by two strong 
adult speciments of the tribe of Anamnestes, and lifted, not 
without a subdued heave-ho, to the table. 

Let us look for a moment at one of these rolls. Properly 
speaking it is not a roll at all, but a file of anywhere from 
500 to 1000 skins, about a foot wide and three feet long, bound 
together at one end. For the Court of Queen’s Bench in Eliza- 
beth’s time there are from four to six of these Leviathans for 
every year. We take a cloth and try to remove some of the 
heavy dust that the years have deposited on it. Considering 
its appalling size, and the legal Latin of its contents, we may 
be confident that in the last three centuries it has not been 
handled frequently. And yet on opening it we find everywhere 
signs that it has been used—finger-smudges and dog-ears are 
here at foot of the membranes. But these are ancient marks, 
and show that the records were hunted through many times by 
the Elizabethans. 





Quite natural, you will say. These are Elizabethan lawsuits; 
and who should be sufficiently interested in them to make a 
search but Elizabethans? Yet this is a side of that many-sided 
age that we are all too prone to overlook. We tend to forget 
that the Elizabethans were far more law-minded, quarrelsome, 
and litigious than we; that their government was excessively 
paternalistic; that the courts and the business of the law, to an 
extent almost inconceivable today, were centralized in London 
and Westminster. 


Shakespeare’s Englishmen, then, were not only forever com- 
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ing to London for the Law Term, to fight cases in the courts or 
to enroll transfers of property, but they were incessantly run- 
ning over to the Chapel of the Rolls to look up the court records. 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard, as Master of the Rolls in 1594, besieged by 
a host of importunate would-be searchers, speaks feelingly of 
“ the infinite nombers of such as come to search.” 

Here then is one more typical Elizabethan activity we may 
add to the few that are within our power to exercise today. 
We can read their books and plays, sing their motets, madrigals, 
and catches, dance some of their country dances, attempt the 
recorder or (much more rarely) the lute or the virginals; and 
in the Record Office we can search their own thumbed parch- 
ments, catching innumerable glimpses of the seamy side, to 
keep our view of Shakespeare’s England in perspective. Old 
Burton, in his delightful address of Democritus to the Reader, 
gives us a synopsis of the two sides: “* Now come tidings of 
weddings, maskings, mummeries, entertainments, jubilees, em- 
bassies, tilts and tournaments, trophies, triumphs, revels, sports, 
plays: then again, as in a new-shifted scene, treasons, cheating 
tricks, robberies, enormous villanies in all kinds, funeralls, 
burialls, deaths of princes—now comical then tragical matters.” 
To see Elizabethan life steadily and whole, you may not only 
sit an interested spectator at its holiday maskings, entertain- 
ments, revels, and plays; but must get round behind into its 
treasons, cheating tricks, robberies, and enormous villanies in 
all kinds—and this is best done in Chancery Lane. 

There are people to be found who are interested only in the 
poetic and dramatic literature of a period. Enviable creatures, 
always perfectly satisfied with the finished product, and never 
longing to handle the raw material, the life, the fact behind the 
work of art. For a searcher, contrariwise, nothing is more stimu- 
lating to the imagination than the knowledge that you are 
looking at Elizabethan facts, most of them fresh and untouched 
by latter-day eyes. G. M. Trevelyan puts the strange exhilara- 
tion of the experience into words. He says, “ It is the fact about 
the past that is poetic; just because it really happened, it 
gathers round it all the inscrutable mystery of life and death 
and time.” 

Now that we have had our bird’s-eye view of the jungle of 
the records, that limitless matto grosso of dark and deviously 
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tangled vegetation, perhaps we hear a warning voice that 
whispers 

This is the Wandering Wood, this’ Error’s den, 

A monster vile, whom God and man does hate. 

Therefore, I rede, beware! 
But neither Drake, Ralegh, nor the Princes of Serendip will 
allow us to falter now, and we recklessly start off for the 
Search Rooms. There are two of them, the Legal and the 
Literary. The difference between them is that when you want 
to look up any document, say a title deed or a census list of a 
date later than 1800, you go to the Legal Room, and pay one- 
and-six for the privilege. This handling of money lends an 
official and somewhat incongruous air of commercialism to the 
Legal Room—an atmosphere too profane to be admitted to the 
Literary Room. But any document of a date before 1800 will 
be brought to you free in either room. I began my work in the 
sanctified hush of the Literary Room, but I’ve shifted since. 
I find nothing unpleasing in the sound of chinking silver coins, 
and, besides, the air is fresher. 

The Legal Room has other attractive features. One can’t 
spend many days in it without witnessing scenes of tragi- 
comedy. Most of us either know or have heard of someone who 
claims to have a fortune tied up in Chancery. When the rich 
great-uncle died, the fortune should by rights have come to 
him, but he was far away in America or Australia, and didn’t 
hear of it until the trial was over and the money (because the 
right heir wasn’t found) was put into the hands of the Lord 
Chancellor. Numberless persons cherish the notion that they 
have been diddled out of fortunes in this way, and some of the 
bolder or crankier spirits find their way to the Legal Room of 
the Record Office, and demand their imaginary millions of Mr. 
O'Reilly, the long-suffering Superintendent of the room. Mr. 
O’Reilly is large and round and good natured; and he needs all 
his good nature to explain very kindly to some of these deter- 
mined souls that in the first place they must prove their claim; 
and in the second place, that the total sum of undistributed 
money in the hands of the Lord Chancellor amounts only to 
about £10,000. 

The claimants, clinging like limpets to their golden idea, are 
rarely satisfied with the hard facts. Mr. O'Reilly tells of a 
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character who pushed in and demanded a quarter of a million 
pounds; and when he didn’t get it at once, he shouted, “ You 
just wait! I’m going out to get a revolver, and I'll be back!” 
Mr. O'Reilly waited, but the revolver didn’t appear. The 
doorman, Maddox, a retired Tommy Atkins, knew another hard 
case. “ A queer chap come in and told Mr. O'Reilly he wanted 
the fortune that by rights ought to have come to him. And 
when Mr. O'Reilly tried to reason with him, he attacked him 
brutally with an umbrella.” Some time ago I had a strange 
experience in the Legal Room. One day, while I was poring 
over a roll of brown parchments three hundred years old, 
threading my way in imagination through the disputes and 
quarrels of Elizabethan England, something made me look up. 
Conceive my amazement when I thought I saw, in conversation 
with Mr. O’Reilly, the man who twenty-six years ago was my 
music teacher in a school in Brooklyn, New York. I could 
hardly trust my senses, but I spoke to him. Sure enough, it 
was my music teacher, but what a difference! He had turned 
into another of those oddities who looked for a treasure in 
Chancery. He addressed me cautiously, and I gathered from 
what he said that there was a conspiracy against him; and even 
now—he threw a furtive glance over his shoulder—one of his 
cousins was down there in the corner of the room working to 
prevent him from discovering the evidence that would make 
him a rich man. 

Such an atmosphere—of plots and counterplots, of secret 
missions and strange hopes and fears—such an atmosphere is 
obviously a perfect one to nourish a literary detective. One 
can’t spend a day among the records without uncovering a 
promising clue of some sort. Fascinating trails beckon off in 
every direction, and one feels like a Sherlock Holmes who has 
scores of mysteries pouring into his lodgings in Baker Street. 
The problem resolves itself into one of deciding which clues, out 
of the mass, are most likely to lead to the lucky spot. It is 
necessary to select, and that selection is dubiously made. Then 
the excitement, impossible to describe, of finding that you have 
guessed right, and that the trail is growing hotter! 

But even here you must arm yourself against disappointment, 
for in the last ditch you may lose your fox, or find that he is 
really only a rabbit. For example, to pick up, in some untrodden 
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thicket, the magic name Shakespeare; and then, with hope 
running high, to trace the original document indicated by the 
clue, only to find that the Shakespeare named comes from a 
town other than Stratford, and has no connection with the 
dramatist! 

The balanced diet for a searcher includes large portions of 
disappointment and a generous helping of chagrin. But digging 
into your iron ration of hope, you plod along through hundreds 
upon hundreds of documents that may hold possibilities, strug- 
gling to keep alert, to study the lie of the land, to use your 
scrap of acumen in casting about over the horde of ascertained 
details, to see if combining two of them will not flash out the 
spark of electric discovery. And finally the rare, the incompar- 
able moment of realization. Before you lies what so many 
explorers and adventurers have desired; and you are silent like 
Balboa—or, if you believe Keats, like stout Cortes. 

That is one side of the picture—the detective, the Sherlock 
Holmes side. But there is another excitement in store. Suppose 
you have found your treasure, your Pacific Ocean, your crim- 
inal; from that moment you must guard your find from every 
curious eye until you have studied it, understood it, clothed it, 
and are ready to claim it as your own before the world. The 
period of suspense is often long. For that frantic time you 
change from the hunter into the hunted. No longer are you the 
wholehearted detective, pursuing; your apprehensions make you 
the criminal, pursued. Dangers hedge you in on every side. 
Each innocent delver among the documents becomes a potential 
enemy. For mind you, these records are all public. Anyone has 
the right to look at the parchment on which you have made 
your unannounced discovery. 

In these days we are fed mostly with thrilling stories of 
detection. But some of us remember a different type of tale— 
the hair-raising adventures of Hornung’s gentleman-criminal, 
Raffles, the Amateur Cracksman. For a while, Raffles, the 
super-criminal, vied with Sherlock Holmes, the master-detec- 
tive, for the favor of the reading public. Then John Kendrick 
Bangs, the humorist, saw an opportunity of reconciling the 
rivals. He had Sherlock Holmes fall in love with the beautiful 
but highly moral daughter of Raffles. The lovesick detective 
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was close on Raffles’s trail at the moment, and as the price 
of indemnity, the Amateur Cracksman consented to the mar- 
riage of the young couple. In the course of time a son was born 
to them, and they called him Raffles Holmes. On growing up, 
this child found that he combined in his own nature the Raffles 
instinct for crime and the Holmes passion for detection and 
law-enforcement; and his criminal exploits, followed by fits of 
remorse, divide the interest with his amazing feats of detec- 
tion. Occasionally he gets on the trail of his own crimes, and 
has difficulty in getting off it again before he arrests himselt. 

Your literary serendipitist or detective must partake of that 
dual nature: he must have some, at least, of the makings of a 
good crook. The history of Shakespearean scholarship contains 
at least one melancholy example of a great literary investigator 
who allowed the Raffles side of his nature to gain the upper 
hand. This unfortunate man was the famous John Payne Col- 
lier, who, after making notable discoveries in Elizabethan litera- 
ture and biography, succumbed to a craving for recognition 
even greater than he had received. When he came to a 
document that he felt should have contained a Shakespeare 
discovery (but didn’t), he was not content to pocket his dis- 
appointment: he would set about forging an interesting entry 
in an imitation of Elizabethan handwriting, and announce it 
as a new discovery. In the course of time he was suspected, 
investigated and exposed; but he never confessed his crimes. As 
a consequence, later scholars have been driven to a laborious 
untangling of the true and the false in his publications. 

The terrors of a criminal cursed with an imagination, even 
of a man as brave as Macbeth, make one shudder. But the 
trepidations of the man who has discovered a treasure that 
may be snatched from him, are not to be envied. A friend of 
mine tells me of his experiences in London with the late Pro- 
fessor Wallace, the American who made his notable Shakespeare 
discoveries in the Record Office thirty years go. Wallace’s 
particular black beast was Mrs. Charlotte Stopes—the Scottish 
woman-scholar who rivalled him for energy and persistence. 
I am told that Mrs. Stopes was so inexorably on Dr. Wallace’s 
mind, that even when walking along the street with you, he 
would unconsciously lower his voice and cast a backward glance 
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over his shoulder to see if Mrs. Stopes were dogging his steps 
and listening. Mr. Giuseppi, who used to be the Superintendent 
of the Search Room thirty years ago, told me that Wallace 
would come to him with a document he had found, and implore 
him to hide it away so that Mrs. Stopes couldn’t find it. Im- 
possible, of course; public documents are open to the public, 
and Wallace had to take his chances like anybody else. I like 
to fancy that Wallace was driven to try what spells and incean- 
tations could do, and that he went about muttering “ Mrs. 
Stopes, go away; come again some other day.” 

My own experiences have been scarcely less nerve-racking 
than Dr. Wallace’s. The first man-hunt that excited me was 
tracking down the unknown killer of the dramatist Christopher 
Marlowe. A happy accident made me suspect that the lost man 
was a certain Ingram Frizer; and since I had found this man 
recorded as alive and not in prison several years after Mar- 
lowe’s death, I at length got round to the notion that he must 
have secured a pardon for his homicide. Now pardons are 
entered on the Patent Rolls of the Chancery—one of the most 
obvious and frequently-searched of all the series of public 
records. The index to them stands in plain view on the open 
shelves of the Legal Search Room, and is constantly consulted. 
I took down the volume covering the year of Marlowe’s death, 
1593, and found the name of Ingram Frizer staring me in the 
face—with a note of a pardon for having killed in self-defense. 
The date fitted. When I had sent for the Patent Roll to which 
the index referred, I had before me a full copy of the pardon, 
containing the Coroner’s report of the inquest on the body of 
the poet, lying dead and slain in the village of Deptford, near 
London. Here was the contemporary account of Marlowe’s last 
hours of life, and of his tragic end at the dagger’s point. 

It seemed obvious that anyone might discover this priceless 
document at any moment. What was I to do? Dash off a 
panicky letter to the London Times, announcing the discovery, 
and promising to publish the full details later? Such a course 
would be certain to bring a raft of searchers down on the docu- 
ment. I took a chance, and modeled my behavior on Uncle 
Remus’s Tar Baby. After all, if the document hadn’t been 
discovered in three hundred years, I might risk a few months 
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more, while I investigated the details and got the story to a 
publisher. If I had known then what I afterwards found out, 
namely that there was a keen sleuth on Marlowe’s trail at that 
very moment, perhaps I should not have been so very brave 
and bold. 

No doubt success and immunity here made me foolhardy; for 
when I attempted the same sort of thing with the lost letters 
of Shelley to his wife Harriet, I got a scare that will last me a 
long time. A pure chance led me to the copies of these long- 
sought and priceless letters hidden away in an obscure and 
almost unknown corner of the Chancery records; and by the 
way, it was here that I first ran into that commercial side of 
the Legal Room that I mentioned. For the Shelley letters date 
from 1816. They are therefore on the wrong side of the dead- 
line, 1800, and are treated like any modern document which you 
pay for inspecting. I paid my thirty cents, and got nine hitherto 
unknown letters of Shelley’s in return. 

But now that I had the letters, I must study them, arrange 
them, find where they belonged in the story of Shelley’s life, 
write the manuscript, and finally get it to the press—all of 
which would take time. I tried to banish care and determined 
not to borrow trouble, but my luck did not hold. About three 
months before I could hope to see the thing in print, came bad 
news. The secret had leaked out somehow. A certain writer, 
having heard through somebody’s innocence where the letters 
had been found, was coming to the Record Office to copy them 
off and publish them promptly. That was a bitter moment. 
Fortunately my publishers were able to bring pressure to bear 
sufficient to deter him from his project. But all the same the 
Atlantic Monthly published my first instalment with some indi- 
cations of haste. Such are some of the risks and terrors of the 
serendipitist in literature. 

Naturally the greatest prize, and the magnetic pole which 
draws us all, is the life of Shakespeare. But any approach to 
Shakespeare the man in these latter days is so encumbered 
with a choking undergrowth of fanciful notions and strange 
theories that one is almost discouraged in the attempt to reach 
a fact. Confronting this troublesome vegetation, one under- 
stands the feelings of the English yokel, who, when an obstinate 
scrub oak resisted the best blows of his axe, muttered, “ What 
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I say is, gol durn t’ pig that didn’t eat thee when tha wast an 
acorn! ” 


The man who wishes to add to what we know about the back- 
ground of Shakespeare would do better to devote his days to 
searching in Chancery Lane, than to emulate the homely spider 
in drawing gossamer out of himself to spin a web of fancy 
about Francis Bacon, or the Earl of Oxford, or yet a literary 
committee of seven noblemen. This last theory should appeal 
to our democratic souls, with its belief that if it takes nine 
tailors to make a man, it takes seven noblemen to make a 
Shakespeare. It has been well remarked, however, that though 
the wind of genius bloweth where it listeth, it never lights upon 
a committee. 


Of all possible approaches to Shakespeare, the most diverting 
was related to me by a friend. He was traveling in Wales, 
and had come through Monmouthshire to Chepstow. Now, as 
Captain Fluellen tells us, “There is also moreover a river at 
Monmouth; it is called Wye at Monmouth.” It is also more- 
over called Wye at Chepstow; and it was at Chepstow that my 
friend saw three wise men out in a rowboat, using grappling 
irons. On inquiry, he learned that they were dragging the 
bottom of Wye for a box, said to have been sunk there three 
centuries ago—a box believed to contain certain proof that 
Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays. No doubt Shake- 
speare had this subaqueous type of searcher in mind when he 
wrote, “ From the banks of Wye and sandy-bottom’d Severn 
I have sent him bootless home.” 

I find something beautiful in the perfect faith shown by this 
trio of mudrakers, dredging for the Baconian oyster. 

Our picture of Shakespeare’s life is still of the fragmentary 
sort which must be completed by the imagination; the sort of 
picture full of hints which Shakespeare himself describes in his 
account of the painting of the Trojan Wars: 


For much imaginary work was there: 
Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 
That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 
Griped in an arméd hand; himself behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind. 
A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 
Stood for the whole to be imaginéd. 
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More than a generation ago, Dr. Furness wrote: “To Shake- 
speare’s friends and daily companions there was nothing myster- 
ious in his life; on the contrary, it possibly appeared to them as 
unusually dull and commonplace. It certainly had no incidents 
so far out of the common that they thought it worth while to 
record them. Shakespeare never killed a man as Jonson did; 
his voice was never heard, like Marlowe’s, in tavern brawls; nor 
was he ever, like Marston and Chapman, threatened with the 
penalty of having his ears lopped and his nose slit.” 

With all respect and gratitude to Dr. Furness’s memory, I 
should like to consider this statement for a moment. Shake- 
speare’s life, as Dr. Furness says, may have appeared usually 
dull and commonplace to his friends and daily companions. But 
we must remember that these friends and companions were 
Elizabethans; and that their notions of what was dull and 
commonplace are not ours. Our minds have been formed in an 
age of security, of far greater safety for health, life, and limb 
than anything Shakespeare knew, when he walked about 
London carrying a rapier and dagger to defend his life. In 
Elizabeth’s London things occurred almost daily and passed 
unremarked, which if they happened today would crowd the 
war news. Take for instance the case of the disappearance of 
Henry Porter. Porter was a leading and popular playwright 
who collaborated with Ben Jonson. In 1599 he disappears from 
view. Modern scholars might suppose that he retired, became 
a preacher, or unobtrusively died of the plague. Some years 
ago, while rummaging among the criminal records of the county 
of Surrey, I discovered that Porter’s disappearance was not so 
peaceful. He was stabbed to death in a fight with a rival play- 
wright, John Day. Now before this discovery, we might have 
said that Porter and Day led dull and uneventful lives, for at 
least nothing that they did was so far out of the ordinary that 
men thought it worth while to record it. What would the 
newspapers do today with a little item mentioning that Robert 
Sherwood shot and killed Philip Barry? 

Discoveries of this sort brings us up short; they drive home 
to our minds the realization that things which strike us with 
astonishment could happen and pass without comment in those 
dangerous days; and show us our mental incapacity to fill in 
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immense gaps in Shakespeare’s life with anything like probable 
conjecture. Shakespeare’s life today is like African geography 
in the time of Swift: 

So geographers, in Afric maps 

With savage pictures fill their gaps, 

And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns. 


What we need is more facts. The Record Office is a source 
unimaginably rich and almost untouched. I am confident that 
there is as much about Shakespeare still in the documents, 
undiscovered, as ever came out of them. 

You recall Baron Munchausen’s interesting experience with 
the toots and flourishes frozen in the postilion’s horn, which, 
when the horn thawed out, as it hung on the inn-wall, rang out 
merrily. Something like that has happened to these Elizabethan 
words frozen into dust-covered parchment. Voices angry, ap- 
pealing, threatening, sly and indignant have not only sounded 
over these documents, but have actually got frozen into them. 
The leaping, turbulent stream of Elizabethan life surged into 
the courts of law and the shops of the scriveners, just as it did 
into the playhouses. The duty of Elizabethan scholarship is 
not to declare a Frost Fair, and go skating on this frozen torrent, 
but to apply sufficient ardor to restore the waters to life. 

Yet this figure of ice and freezing is at best but a cold 
metaphor. Let us go back to Shakespeare for a more genial 
figure and call the Record Office a South Sea of discovery. We 
may take the watchword from the Merry Wives, as follows: 
* Search, seek, find out.” And the countersign from the Taming 
of the Shrew: “ Tomorrow I intend to hunt again.” 


Garrison P. O., Maryland 
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THE DATE OF MACBETH 
By Artuur N. Stunz 


The consensus of opinion among Shakespearean scholars is 
that Macbeth was written in 1606—more precisely, in the 
spring or early summer of that year. Besides internal evidence 
afforded by the style of the play, there are, as foundation for 
the prevailing theory, certain pieces of external evidence which 
have been set forth so often that it is unnecessary to review all 
of them. My purpose here is not to reconsider the entire ques- 
tion of the date; it is, rather, to buttress the accepted opinion 
by means of facts which have not heretofore been brought to 
bear upon the problem. 

Among the frequently cited indications that Macbeth reflects 
the year 1606 is the Porter’s reference to “ a farmer, that hang’d 
himself on the expectation of plenty ” (2. 3. 4-5) .* This parti- 
cular bit of evidence, it is true, has been challenged: Professor 
Kittredge, for example, remarks * that the disappointed specu- 
lator in grain “ was a stock figure as early as the thirteenth 
century and is not to be connected especially with the price of 
wheat in 1606”; others have noted the occurrence of the type 
in Rabelais, Hall, and Jonson.* But the fact that the Porter’s 
allusion was a commonplace of long standing does not exclude 
the probability that Shakespeare employed it because it had a 
special application at the moment. Coincidence hardly explains 
why this topic was popular in 1598 and 1599—the years of 
Hall’s Satires (Books 4-6) and Jonson’s Every Man out of 
His Humour; a more plausible explanation is the sharp drop in 
the average price of wheat—from 56 s. 64d. per quarter in 1596 
and 52s. 45 d. per quarter in 1597 to 31s. 15d. in 1598 and 29s. 


‘ Quotations from Shakespeare in this article follow the text in The Complete 
Works of William Shakespeare, ed. by William Allan Neilson (Boston, 1910). 

* The Complete Works of Shakespeare (Boston, 1936), p. 1113. 

3 See, for instance, H. R. D. Anders, Shakespeare’s Books (Berlin, 1904), p. 288; 
E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), 1. 474-475. The passage in 
Hall was cited by Malone. 
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8id. in 1599; * these two years of relative plenty followed, in 
fact, “ the worst famine years of Elizabeth’s reign.” * The situ- 
ation in 1606 was not wholly parallel, since famine had not 
recurred; nevertheless it was similar. After a period of ex- 
tremely low prices (1601-1603), wheat had risen, in 1604, to 
29s. 7d. per quarter. Then in 1605 (i.e., in the agricultural 
year extending from September, 1605, to September, 1606) it 
dropped to 27s. 83 d., a price lower than that of any subsequent 
year till 1619.6 Hence the Porter’s reference to an abundance 
of grain would have had more point in the year 1605-1606 than 
in any other year of the period 1604-1610, during which, as is 
proved by the passage on the Union (4. 1. 121) and the pre- 
sentation witnessed by Forman, the play must have been 
composed.” In 1599 Jonson had had Sordido speak of “a fat 
plentious yeere . .. these cheape times,’* and attempt to 
hang himself because “ we shall shortly haue an excellent crop 
of corne spring out of the high waies.” ° In 1606, it would seem, 
conditions similar to those which obtained in 1599 led Shake- 
speare to revive, though but in a passing allusion, a type which 
had been elaborately delineated by Jonson.*° 


“James E. Thorold Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices in England 
(Oxford, 1887), 5. 268. 

® Ibid., p. 182. 

° Ibid., pp. 268-270. The figures given by Malone—those usually quoted—are not 
based on as thorough research as are those of Rogers, but they show substantially 
the same trend. 

7The reference would have had even more point in the summer of 1610; by 
then the famine prices of 1608-1609 had fallen almost eighteen shillings. (Jbid., 
pp. 186, 187, 268.) But we know, through Forman’s diary, that the play was 
written by April, before the most decided drop in the market. It is possible, of 
course, that this item in the Porter’s speech was added during the summer. Cer- 
tainly such an abrupt decline in the price of wheat did not occur at any other time 
between 1604 and 1623, when Macbeth was published in the First Folio; the price 
was at its lowest in 1619 and 1620, but the decline had been gradual. (Ibid., pp. 
191, 192, 270.) Other topical allusions and the style of the play argue, however, 
against such a late date. There is also the possibility that, as Professor J. Q. 
Adams believes, the Forman text is a forgery, and hence irrelevant. 

8 Every Man out of His Humour, 1. 3. 109, 111. Quotations from Jonson follow 
the text in Ben Jonson, ed. by C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, vol. 3 (Oxford, 
1927). 

® Ibid., 8. 7. 54-55. 

2° Macilente hopes that the devil will come for Sordido. and Sordido himself, 
preparing for death, expects to go to hell. (Jbid., 1. 3. 83; 3. 7. 65-67.) Shake- 
speare’s farmer, as the Porter imagines, is about to enter hell. There is, of course, a 
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If, then, the mention of the cheapness of grain suggests 1606, 
in what part of that year would it have been most apposite? 
It should not be assumed, as has sometimes been done, that the 
reference is to late summer or autumn; the figures given by 
Thorold Rogers, in his authoritative History of Agriculture 
and Prices in England," reveal great variations in price curves 
from year to year. In 1604-1605 wheat was highest at Lady 
Day (March 25, 1605) , but in 1605-1606 (judging by the wheat 
rents at Cambridge) the lowest price of the agricultural year 
came on the same quarter day (March 25, 1606)? This de- 
pression in price was no doubt due to an “ expectation of 
plenty,” for conjectures as to each year’s harvest began in the 
spring and noticeably affected the market,’* though no estimate 
approaching certainty could be made till late summer. As it 
turned out, the estimates of the spring of 1606 were accurate; 
the hopes for a good harvest were abundantly fulfilled. By 
midsummer, however—before the new crop was available—a 
disturbing element had entered the situation: a scarcity abroad 
was causing a rise in the price of English grain. At Cambridge 
wheat had climbed, by Lammas (August 1), to the level of the 
previous Michaelmas (September 29, 1605) .“* On August 14/24 
Zorzi Giustinian, the Venetian Ambassador in London, wrote 
to his government: “ The report of a bad harvest in Italy is 
sending up the price of corn.”** Some two months later 
(October 9/19) Giustinian, explaining his failure to purchase 
English wheat for shipment to Venice, described thus the state 
of the English market: *° 





I encountered two difficulties, one about the price, which . . . is 
rising; the second as to the quality of the corn; there is great risk 
of the new crop being damaged at sea during the first few months 
after it is cut, and so it is necessary to buy last year’s corn, of which 
I hear there is a very small stock, owing to the large exportations 
caused by the dearth in many parts of the world, which is also 
responsible for the rise in price. 


large element of humor in both cases, and the latter involves punishment for 
suicide. But in Jonson the fundamental idea is the wickedness of the farmer who 
hoards grain and longs for a dearth; in Shakespeare, one may well suppose, the 
same idea is present. 

DP. 173 ff. 18 Thid., p. 174. 

1? Ibid., p. 185. 1* Tbid., p. 185. 

*® Venetian State Papers, vol. 10 (1603-1607), p. 394. 

1° Ibid., p. 412. 
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From this it is apparent that the period from August to October 
of 1606 was hardly a discouraging one for those who had grain 
to sell. Between October and the end of the year the situation 
became increasingly favorable for sellers and increasingly un- 
favorable for buyers; on October 16/26 Giustinian wrote: 
“Seeing that the price of grain is going up daily in this king- 
dom ...I have judged it expedient to lose no time... I 
have begun to purchase ” W—and on November 13/23 he re- 
ported that Salisbury, because of the shrinking domestic supply, 
was reluctant to grant him an export license, even though the 
King’s permission had previously been secured: ** 
When I insisted on the promise I had received the Earl replied, 
“ My Lord, the King is Sovereign, and when he commands one must 
obey, but I cannot imagine how he can issue orders so prejudicial 
to his country and his subjects, from whom we daily receive cem- 
plaints and lamentations on this subject of the exportation of 
grain ... We have an Act of Parliament which forbids the export 
of grain when the price has reached a certain point, which is taken 
to be an indication of dearth. That point is already long past, a 
proof of a veritable famine . . .” 
Possibly the secretary had esoteric motives of state for his 
refusal, as Giustinian suspected,’® and very probably he exag- 
gerated the gravity of the shortage of wheat in England. But 
it is obvious that he would not have ventured to talk in this 
manner if there had been a real over-supply of grain. Moreover, 
he persisted in his attitude and was supported by James, despite 
the royal promise; not until December was Giustinian allowed 
to export the grain that he had bought months before.*? The 
King excused his breach of promise by dwelling upon the prime 
importance of “the people’s bread ” and upon “ the danger of 
iets.” ™ 

Thus, to sum up, the Porter’s reference to an “expectation 
of plenty ” best fits the spring or early summer of 1606. Before 


‘ 


17 Tbid., p. 414. Giustinian bought at 30s. 6d. per quarter. This was, however, 
considered higher than the average current price. (Ibid., pp. 440, 452, 453.) 

18 Ibid., p. 434. The statutory price to which Salisbury referred was 26s. 8 d. per 
quarter. Cf. N. S. B. Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn Market (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1915), p. 142. Yet Giustinian later told the King that he had not 
exceeded it. 

1° Venetian State Papers, 10. 437. 

2° Ibid., pp. 437, 439-441, 446. *1 Ibid., pp. 439, 440. 
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August 1 the price of wheat had begun to rise, and throughout 
the remainder of the vear the advance was continuous. Prices 
were, in fact, on a long upward swing which culminated in the 
autumn of 1608, when the harvest was extremely poor.” Dur- 
ing this period grain speculators were no doubt prevented, by 
the governmental regulations, from making the most of the 
foreign market, but they scarcely had reason to fear the bogey 
of domestic abundance. 

Let us turn to another passage in the first speech of the Porter 

which has a bearing upon the date of Macbeth. A few scholars 
are disposed to question the theory that the equivocator is to 
be identified with Henry Garnet, the Jesuit Superior who was 
brought to trial, on March 28, 1606, for complicity in the 
Gunpowder Plot, and executed on May 3. But there is small 
reason to doubt the equation. However familiar English Protes- 
tants may have been with the Jesuit doctrine of equivocation, 
it had never before shocked them as deeply as it did when 
Garnet openly avowed it. Guistinian, whose native Venice was 
at odds with the Jesuits, and who therefore represents anti- 
Jesuitical Catholic opinion, was inclined to share the Protes- 
tant viewpoint; he gives a strongly worded account of the 
sensation produced by the trial: * 
A few days ago the Jesuit Provincial of England . . . was publicly 
tried. His Majesty was present incognito. The interrogation did 
not afford that satisfaction which Catholics expected, nay, he has 
scandalized the very heretics, and greatly disgusted his Majesty. 
For besides being on his own confession—not wrung from him by 
torture, as he affirms, but compelled by irrefutable evidence—cog- 
nisant of the plot, he further endeavoured to excuse his previous 
perjury, in affirming that he was ignorant of it, by a disquisition on 
equivocation, maintaining a certain doctrine which has shocked 
the ministers, and especially the King, who is particularly versed 
in such matters, and has caused a great outcry against the Roman 
religion. 


To this evidence may be added that of the treatise issued by 
Thomas Morton not long after the trial of Garnet. In an earlier 
treatise, entitled An Exact Discoverie of Romish Doctrine in 
the Case of Conspiracie and Rebellion,** Morton had presented 


*2 Rogers, op. cit. 5. 186, 268. 
*° Venetian State Papers 10. 337. ** London, 1605. 
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the quasi-official reaction of the English Church to the Gun- 
powder Plot, and had incidentally touched upon equivocation. 
Now, however, he made the subject of equivocation equal in 
importance to that of rebellion: A Full Satisfaction concerning 
a Dovble Romish Iniqvitie; hainous Rebellion, and more then 
heathenish AEquiuocation.** Addressing James, he declares that 
the doctrine of equivocation “is acknowledged by your High- 
nesse, in your admirable wisedome, to be in Religion most 
sacrilegious and detestable, in politike state most pernitious 
and intollerable, & in euery actor most banefull to the soule of 


man... .” *—-and addressing his “seduced brethren,” the 


English Catholic laymen, he stigmatizes the equivocation of 
their priests: “ But that which excelleth all the rest in falshood, 
is their AEquiuocation . . . This is now practised . . . in most 
detestable periuries for couert of the horrible treasons of their 
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priesthood. . . .” ** Although the references here are general, 
it is obvious, because of the date of his book, that Morton has 
Garnet in mind as the great exemplar of treason and perjury. 
It is also plain that previous examples of equivocation have 
been overshadowed by this recent instance. Hence the argu- 
ment that the Porter vaguely alludes to a long-familiar Jesuit 
practice will not hold water.** An equivocator, not equivocation 


7° London, 1606. 

7° 4 Foll Satisfaction, sig. A4 recto. 

*7 Ibid., sig. B1 verso. Italics mine. 

°° Sir Edmund Chambers (op. cit. 1. 474) advances an argument which falls 
into a somewhat different category. Rejecting the idea that the reference to “ the 
Jesuit doctrine of equivocation ” is general, and observing that “here it is asso- 
ciated with treason, as it was at the trial of Father Henry Garnet,” he nevertheless 
states that the “ passage does not . . . oblige us to put the play quite as late as 
this,” because Salisbury’s “ Exposure of Equivocations ” (which Chambers identifies 
with his Answere to Certaine Scandalous Papers) was being “ greedily read” by 
February 5. But Salisbury devotes less than two pages of his treatise to the 
subject of equivocation, and his attack is directed against the sincerity of five 
Catholics who, though they have sworn to kill him, maintain that they abhor the 
Gunpowder Plot. It is possible that he has Garnet in mind also, for as early as 
December 12 the Jesuit Superior was said to have changed the title of the anony- 
mous “book of equivocation” from A Treatise of Equivocation to A Treatise 
against Lying and Fraudulent Dissimulation. Cf. Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, vol. 8 (1603-1610), p. 270. Evidently Garnet’s connection with the book 
was not fully established, however, since he was still being questioned about it 
on February 13. (Jbid., p. 288.) The first striking instance of Garnet’s equivo- 
cation—his denial that he had conversed privately with Hall (Oldcorne) in the 
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in the abstract, is mentioned; and Garnet was unquestionably 
the notorious equivocator of the years 1604-1610." Further- 
more, English Protestants considered that he had “ committed 
treason "—and that, like the Gunpowder Plotters with whom 
he had associated, he had pretended to be acting “ for God's 
sake.” Probably stress should be laid on the word enough in 
the phrase “ committed treason enough.” Besides its surface 
meaning, it suggests Garnet’s readiness to admit some knowl- 
edge of the plot together with his desperate effort to hold his 
guilt to a minimum—an effort which went for naught in a court 
which was in no mood to make fine quantitative distinctions in 
matters of treason. 

Once it is granted that the Porter’s equivocator is Garnet, 
the identification becomes significant as a means of dating the 
play. Ordinarily those who accept this interpretation of the 
passage assume that it points to a date soon after March 28, 
when Garnet’s trial was held. But this assumption seems un- 
warranted. The impression created by the trial was not quickly 
effaced, and in subsequent examinations Garnet continued to 
defend equivocation, even in the week preceding his death. 
As the day of execution approached, London was in a state of 
intense excitement. On May 2 Dudley Carleton wrote John 
Chamberlain that apprehension of disorders had caused the 
authorities to postpone the execution from May 1 to May 3. 
That Garnet the equivocator was still uppermost in the public 
mind is revealed by Carleton’s unfeeling comment that Garnet, 
with death uncomfortably near, “ shifts, falters, and equivo- 
cates, but ‘will be hanged without equivocation.’**' The 
attitude of the Porter is strikingly akin to this: in fact the 


Tower—did not occur till March 5. (Ibid., p. 296.) Thus the popularity of 
Cecil's Answere early in February cannot plausibly be regarded as evidence of 
public interest in Garnet—or, for that matter, in any other individual equivocator 

2° Among others implicated in the Gunpowder Plot only Francis Tresham might 
have been thought Garnet’s rival as an equivocator; it was in his room that Coke 
found the book on equivocation. But his amazing declaration that he had not 
seen Garnet for sixteen years—which his servant Vavasour put in writing for him 
just before his death on December 22, 1605—was not known to the English 
authorities till a week before Garnet’s trial. (Jbid., p. 303.) Naturally, there- 
fore, his notoriety was eclipsed by that of Garnet. 

®° Tbid., pp. 306, 308, 313. 

51 Summary of letter, ibid., p. 315. 
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whole situation which he conceives is much more appropriate 
to the period immediately following Garnet’s execution than 
to that immediately following his trial. To many Catholics— 
including, no doubt, some who had been displeased by his equi- 
vocation—Garnet was of course a martyr; even Giustinian, no 
friend of the Jesuits, could now speak a good word for him: 
“ He died like a Christian. . . .” ** The story of the miraculous 
representation of his head upon a straw hallowed his memory 
among the strong adherents of the old faith. Protestants, on 
the other hand, ridiculed the idea that Garnet was a saint. The 
conception of an equivocating traitor knocking at hell-gate 
harmonizes completely with their view of him. Morton, writing 
after the execution, obliquely hits at him as the “ Authoriser ” 
of the book of equivocation,** who gave, consistently enough, 
“a lying title” to “the notablest Art of lying, & most bot- 
tomlesse dissimulation that euer the prince of darknesse did 
inuent.” ** The Porter’s phrase “could not equivocate to 
heaven” may, to be sure, apply to Garnet’s trial; men he could 
deceive, but God he could not. Much more in keeping with 
the scene imaged by the Porter, however, is another interpre- 
tation: after his death Garnet finds that his sleights are of no 
avail; heaven will have none of him, and so he comes seeking 
admittance to hell. Such a miniature drama—a variant of one 
merrily created by Beatrice in Much Ado about Nothing (2. 
1. 45-52) —might have been struck off by Shakespeare while 
Garnet’s execution was as yet but anticipated. A more natural 
supposition, though, is that it was the product of the weeks 
following the execution, and that it was offered by Shakespeare 
to the Protestants in his audience as a counterblast to the in- 
creasing glorification of the Jesuit as a martyr to the Catholic 
cause. 

There is some reason to suspect that Shakespeare contributed 
still further to the vilifying of Garnet. The Porter’s colloquy 
with Macduff has never been adequately accounted for. De 
Quincey’s famous criticism does not extend to it, and Cole- 
ridge’s theory of interpolation is not plausible: most scholars, 


®2 Venetian State Papers 10. 350. 
** Cf. note 28. 
** 4 Fvll Satisfaction, sig. AS verso. 
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disputing his judgment, have characterized the passage as 
thoroughly Shakespearean in style. Unlike the hell-gate speech, 
it is not easily shown to be dramatically appropriate; at best it 
can be called a part of the comic relief. But why should the 
humor be of this particular type? By his drunkenness and talk 
of drinking the Porter reminds the audience of the drugged 
possets of the grooms, and perhaps of Macbeth’s and Lady 
Macbeth’s possets; in these crucial scenes, indeed, drinking is 
a recurrent theme with symbolical overtones. But why should 
the Porter discourse of lechery, and in conjunction with drunk- 
enness? The answer, it would seem, is that Shakespeare is still 
engaging in topical allusion—still bringing Garnet before the 
Protestant members of his audience in the guise in which they 
wanted to see him. This time the reference to him is quite 
indirect, but it is sufficiently clear. The words equivocator and 
equivocates, and the punning on the word lie, were obviously 
intended to have some connection with the earlier sentence 
about the equivocator who is knocking at the gate of hell, and 
most probably the passage in which they occur was intended to 
appeal to the popular belief that Garnet, besides being a traitor 
and an equivocator, was a dissolute scamp—a drunkard and 
a lecher. 

That such a belief existed is evidenced by contemporary 
documents. On March 27 John Chamberlain, writing from 
London, reported to Dudley Carleton that Garnet “ comforts 
himself with sack to drown sorrow.” *° This appears to be a 
sample of the gossip that was current on the eve of Garnet's 
trial. As to the readiness of Protestants to accuse Garnet of 
incontinence, the Jesuit himself has left significant testimony: ** 


“T never ... had discourteous word of the Commissioners, but 
only once. Having taken a letter of Mrs. Vaux to me subscribed 
‘Your loving sister, A. G.,” my Lord of Salisbury said, * What! you 
are married to Mrs. Vaux? She ecalleth herself Garnet! What! 
Senex fornicans!* But the next time he asked me forgiveness, and 
said he spoke in jest and held his arm long on my shoulders a 


Though Cecil retracted his “* discourteous word,” and though 
the others present credited Garnet with being a model “ in 


°° Summary of letter, Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 8. 305. 
8° Algernon Cecil, A Life of Robert Cecil (London, 1915), p. 244. 
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these matters,” the original accusation typifies the attitude of 
the people at large; they were inclined to put the worst con- 
struction upon Garnet’s friendship with Mrs. Vaux. By the 
day set for his execution, the ugly rumor was so spread abroad 
that he felt constrained to assert his innocence publicly: * 

Garnet was executed on Saturday, on the west side of Paul’s, end- 
ing his life in a reasonable constant manner, confessing his guilti- 
ness of treason, but with many protestations endeavouring to clear 
the suspicion of his incontinence with Mrs. Vause [sic], wherein it 
is thought he served himself with his accustomed equivocations . . . 


The statements here are not entirely accurate, for Garnet did 
not confess as much as is alleged; ** but the passage well em- 
bodies the popular beliefs of the moment. Even to those Pro- 
testants who could admire his composure in the face of death, 
Garnet was a traitor—a traitor to his vow of chastity as well 
as to the laws of his country, and as ready in the one case as 
in the other to conceal his guilt by equivocation. And if, as 
seems probable, the Porter’s conversation with Macduff glances 
at this aspect of Garnet’s supposed character, additional sup- 
port is given to the view that the play was written not long 
after his execution. 

One further piece of evidence for assigning this date to 
Macbeth may be presented. Since Theobald the “ king’s evil ” 
passage (4. 3. 140-159) has been adduced as an indication 
that the play must come from the reign of James. No serious 
attempt has been made, however, to link the passage with a 
specific instance of James’s touching. Sir Edmund Chambers,*® 
citing the Venetian State Papers, observes that “ James was 
‘touching’ for the ‘ king’s evil’ . . . as early as 6 November 
1604,” but he does not contend that this is the occasion re- 
ferred to by Shakespeare. Another occasion on which James 
touched—an incident also recorded in the Venetian State 
Papers *°—has been overlooked. On April 24/May 4, 1606, 
Giustinian wrote: 


87 John More to Ralph Winwood, Historical MSS Commission, Buccleuch MSS, 
1. 64. 

88S R. Gardiner, History of England, 1603-1642 (London, 1894-1899), 1. 282. 
Cf. John Lingard, The History of England (Edinburgh, 1902), 7. 81, 82. 

°° Op. cit. 1. 473. “ Vol. 10, p. S44. 
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These last few days the King has been attending to his devotions, 
which, according to the custom of the country, occupy Holy Week. 
He has touched many for Scrofula, they say with hopes of good 
effects, remembering the earlier cases of healing conferred by his 


hand... 


Only nine days before Garnet's execution, then, James was 
touching for the king's evil. The conjunction of these two 
events appears to be reflected in Macbeth; therefore the date of 
the play can be calculated with a high degree of certainty. 
During May and June both incidents were fresh in the minds 
of Shakespeare’s audience. And, as the expectation of low 
grain prices was not yet dissipated by unfavorable reports of 
foreign harvests, Londoners could afford to laugh at the stock 
figure of the grain speculator outwitted by a prodigal Nature: 
the “ people’s bread ” was still cheap, and the prospects for a 
continuation of reasonable prices were good. Because of these 
considerations, it seems safe to conclude that Macbeth was first 
put on the boards sometime in May or June of 1606. 


Ashland College 








CONCERNING “THE EARLIEST LIFE OF MILTON ” 


By Epwarp Smitn Parsons 


— 


In his article entitled, “ The So-called Anonymous or Earliest 
Life of Milton,” ! Professor Allen R. Benham has made the 
interesting suggestion that instead of that Life * being a main 
source of the first published life of Milton, by Anthony & Wood, 
which appeared in the Fasti Oxonienses (1691), the reverse 
may be true. The manuscript life, which Professor Benham in 
his article designates as X, may, he thinks, have derived from 
Wood the material which is common to both. He does not 
assert that this is proved. His article closes with the words: 
“ There is some support for the thesis that X, so far from being 
the source of Wood’s account, is subsequent thereto.” 

Though Professor Benham’s thesis is an interesting one, 
presented with much skill, and though his arguments have some 
weight, there are in my judgment considerations in favor of 
what he calls “ the traditional view ” which outweigh those he 
advances. 

But, first, let us examine what he brings forward in support 
of his proposition. 

At the outset, after citing a number of passages from Wood 
which cast aspersions upon Milton, Professor Benham advances 
the idea that it is “‘ conceivable that the writer of X has deliber- 
ately set himself to counteract the attitude of Wood toward 
Milton.” He calls attention to Wood’s slurs on the character 
and opinions of Milton and quotes the opening paragraphs of 
X, following this quotation with later excerpts from X, the first 
in praise of the poet’s father for his sacrifices in upholding his 
religious beliefs; the second, commending Milton’s own religious 

1 ELH 6 (1939), 245-55. 

2 The first editing of the anonymous life was published in the English Historical 
Review, Jan. 1902, under the title, “ The Earliest Life of Milton.” It was reprinted 
in Colorado College Studies, March, 1903, and since then has several times been 
reprinted. The references to the Life in this paper are chiefly to the reprint by 
Helen Darbishire in Early Lives of Milton (London, 1932). The quotations from 
Wood’s life of Milton are also from this volume. The location of passages referred 
to will be indicated by D, with the page numeral following. 
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disinterestedness; and then several brief statements, a reference 
to a false defamation of Milton, Milton’s willingness always to 
defend the truth as he saw it, the probability that Milton’s life 
and learning had led him to right doctrine, and a modest state- 
ment by the author of X: “ But that this Age is insensible of 
the great obligations it has to him, is too apparent in that hee 
has no better a Pen to celebrate his Memory.” * 

Professor Benham comments on these citations as follows: 
“These remarks sound to me like the words of a deliberate 
apologist.” 

It is conceivable, as Professor Benham suggests, that this may 
have been the motive of X, but this opinion is purely subjective, 
not a necessary deduction from the material which he quotes. 
X writes with full recognition of the greatness of his subject, 
but with no apologies whatever. It is just as reasonable to 
argue that Wood is correcting the bias of X as the reverse. 

Next Professor Benham cites three sets of parallel passages 
in support of his suggestion that X corrects Wood. The first of 
these is the following: 

Wood: “ Hitherto we find him (Milton) only to have pub- 
lished political things.” 

X: “ Hitherto all his Writings had for subject the propaga- 
tion of Religion or Learning, or the bettering some more private 
concerns of Mankind: In Political matters hee had publish’d 
nothing.” (D. 42, 25.) 


If the use of the word “ political ” in these passages is the 
same as ours, Wood is clearly wrong and X is clearly right, as 
Professor Benham indicates. But is his explanation the only 
one possible? May it not be that Wood is using the word in a 
broader sense than ours? He had a strong bias but he was not 
a fool, and immediately preceding the above statement he had 
made a tabulation, under thirteen heads, of Milton’s writings, 
only a very few of which can by any modern interpretation be 
considered as political. Some of them could not possibly be so 
classified, for example, Education, Areopagitica, Poems. It is 
even possible that Wood’s statement is a slip of the pen or of 


® This self disparagement would be false modesty if X were borrowing from 
Wood, who was a well-known, practised and prolific writer. 
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the mind. If the word is to stand as it is, with the modern 
meaning, it is the most convincing of Professor Benham’s 
citations. 

The second set of passages which Professor Benham thinks 
reveal X correcting Wood is the following: 


X: “ When the Subject of Divorce was under consideration 
with the Lords, upon the account of the Lord Ross, hee was 
consulted by an eminent Member of that house.” (D., 33.) 

Wood: “To these things ’—the discussion of the attention 
paid to Milton’s divorce pamphlets—*‘ I must add, that after 
his Majesty’s Restauration, when the subject of Divorce was 
under consideration with the Lords upon the account of John 
lord Ros or Roos his separation from his Wife Anne Pierpont 
eldest daughter to Henry Marquess of Dorchester, he was con- 
sulted by an eminent Member of that House, as he was about 
that time by a chief Officer of State, as being the prime person 
that was knowing in that affair.” (D. 41.) 


Professor Benham’s point is that in X the statement is in- 
serted in the correct chronological position but that Wood’s 
placing of the sentence “ breaks the logical continuity of his 
narrative.” But it is clear that Wood preferred the logical 
rather than the chronological order, bringing in the latter fact 
in order to complete his references to Milton’s attitude toward 
divorce. 

The interpretation therefore that X here is correcting Wood 
is not at all necessary. Wood seems to be taking X’s material 
and supplementing it with his fuller information. It will be 
noted also that X changed his original expression in the passage, 
“no mean Member of that house,” to “ an eminent Member of 
that house,” the form Wood uses. (D. 33, 41.) It can hardly 
be doubted that Wood accepts here X’s change. Otherwise we 
should have io suppose that X, having the word, “ eminent ” 
before him in Wood’s life, changed it to “no mean” in his 
original writing, and then changed back to “eminent ”—a 
possible explanation of the facts, but not one that is at all 
probable. 


“Wood shows the same preference in two other passages: at the close (1) of 
the discussion of Iconoclastes (D. 43); and (2) of Defensio regia (D. 44). 
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The third case Professor Benham considers “ much the most 
interesting.” He quotes Wood as follows: “‘ When he saw, upon 
the coming of K. Charles I. to his Tryal, the Presbyterian Min- 
isters clamorously to assert in their Sermons and Writings the 
privileges of Kings from all accountableness, or (to speak in 
the language of that time) Non-resistance and Passive obedi- 
ence to be the Doctrine of all the reformed Churches, etc.” 
(D. 42.) 

X’s version reads: “Or (to speak in the Language of this 
time) Non resistance & Passive Obedience to bee the Doctrine 
of all the Reformed Churches.” (D. 25.) 

Wood, Professor Benham says, “is clearly wrong here,” as 
the terms non-resistance and passive obedience were not in use 
at the time of Charles I. He believes that X’s change of Wood’s 
“that ” to “ this ” is a correction of Wood by X. He adds that 
the word which X uses suggests that X was written after 1685 
and is therefore later than Aubrey. On this last point he and I 
are in full accord. But after 1685 is not after 1691. Malone’s 
date for the manuscript life would seem to be correct. It is 
interesting that Malone draws his conclusion as to the date 
from X’s use of the two terms above mentioned: “ By a passage 
in it (the anonymous life) relative to passive obedience and non 
resistance, it appears to have been written in the year 1686 or 
1687.” (D. 337.) Professor Benham evidently does not accept 
Malone’s judgment on this point. 

Though the point is off the line of the present discussion, a 
word should be added about what would seem to be an impli- 
cation of Professor Benham’s statement that “ X was written 
after 1685 and therefore later than Aubrey.” In note five of 
his article, he calls attention to the fact that Professor C. G. 
Osgood in 1906-7 “ demurred ” at the use of the title, “ The 
Earliest Life of Milton,” given X in the original editing, and on 
page 249, he states that “a case has not been made out for 
the theory that X is the earliest life of Milton.” Considered 
together, these passages would seem to indicate that Professor 
Benham believes that Aubrey rather than X deserves the title. 
The original editing did not suggest that X antedated Aubrey. 
What was said was as follows: “ Aubrey’s life of Milton (in the 
Brief Lives) , even if written earlier, cannot be strictly called 
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a biography; it is merely a collection of biographical jottings.” ° 
No one will gainsay this statement who has studied the Aubrey 
manuscript in the Bodleian. Students like Dr. Clark, Miss 
Lockwood and Miss Darbishire have so brought these jottings 
together as to give them the semblance of a “ life,’ but in the 
original they remain only jottings. Unless Professor Benham’s 
contention as to the relationship of X and Wood is sustained, 
X has clearly the right to be called “The Earliest Life of 
Milton.” 

Professor Benham introduces another point, which he says is 
the only piece of internal evidence “ that suggests the priority 
of X to Wood.” X is in error when he describes Milton’s divorce 
pamphlet, ‘ Tetrachordon,” as based on “ those foure places of 
the Evangelists ” which treat of marriage. Wood corrects this 
and says: “the four chief places in Scripture.” Three of the 
four passages are outside the Evangelists. 

But this is apparently not the only doubt in his mind, for 
in the next to the last paragraph of his paper he voices another: 
“ There is just one thing in X that I can’t explain satisfactorily 
on the hypothesis that X is subsequent to Wood. That is the 
matter of the authorship of the royalist pamphlet Regii San- 
guinis Clamor, ete. (1652) .” X thought it was written by Alex- 
ander More of Amsterdam, but Wood and Aubrey attributed it 
correctly to Peter du Moulin. 

Professor Benham implies that though in his judgment there 
is “just one piece” of internal evidence of a correction of X 
by Wood, yet if there were other cases, the fact would militate 
against his theory of Wood’s priority. I should like to submit 
the following as internal evidence of this type. 

(1) After his introduction to the manuscript life, X begins 
Milton’s biography as follows: “ The learned M' John Milton, 
born about the yeer sixteen hundred and eight, is said to bee 
descended from an antient Knightly Family in Buckingham- 
shire, that gave name to the chief place of thir abode. However 
that bee, his Father was entitled to a true Nobility in the 
Apostle Pauls Heraldry; having bin disinherited about ye be- 
ginning of Queen Elizabeths reign by his Father a Romanist, 
who had an estate of five hundred pound a yeer at Stainton St. 


® English Historical Review 17 (1902). 98, n. 
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John in Oxfordshire, for reading the Bible. Upon this occasion 
hee came yong to London, and beeing taken care of by a rela- 
tion of his a Scrivenor, hee became free of that profession.” 
(D. 18.) Wood's account is as follows: “ (1) That he was born 
in Breadstreet within the City of London, between 6 and 7 a 
clock in the morning of the ninth of Decemb. an. 1608. (2) 
That his father Joh. Milton who was a Scrivner living at the 
Spread Eagle in the said street, was a Native of Halton in 
Oxfordshire, and his mother named Sarah was of the antient 
family of the Bradshaws. (3) That his Grandfather Milton 
whose Christian name was John, as he thinks, was an Under- 
Ranger or Keeper of the Forest of Shotover near to the said 
town of Halton, but descended from those of his name who had 
lived beyond all record at Milton near Halton and Thame in 
Oxfordshire. Which Grandfather being a zealous Papist, did 
put away, or, as some say, disinherit, his Son, because he was a 
Protestant, which made him retire to London, to seek, in a 
manner his fortune.” (D. 35.) 

Would X, using this passage by Wood as a source, have said 
that John Milton was “ born about the year sixteen hundred 
and eight,” when he had the exact date—year, day and hour— 
before him in Wood’s statement? Would he have omitted all 
the other information Wood includes? The internal evidence 
here is definitely against X borrowing from Wood. The latter 
has clearly corrected the former. 

(2) X writes: “ Hee in a moneths time (according to his 
practice of not wasting that precious Talent) courted, marryed, 
and brought home from Forrest-hall near Oxford a Daughter of 
Mr. Powell.” (D. 22.) Wood’s statement is a follows: “ He in 
a months time courted, married, and brought home to his house 
in London, a Wife from Forsthill lying between Halton and 
Oxford, named Mary the daughter of Mr. ————— Powell of 
that place.” (D. 40.) Wood here corrects the error of X in 
the name of the place where the Powell home was located, and 
he gives the impression, as he does so many times elsewhere, of 
adding information which X does not possess. 

(3) X: “In this public Station his abilities & the acuteness 
of his parts, which had lyen hid in his privacy, were soon taken 
notice of, and hee was pitch’d upon to elude the Artifice of 

3 
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"Exxov Baowsxy.” (D. 26.) Wood inserts a parenthesis which 
would seem to have a direct reference to X and the group he 
represented: “In this publick station his abilities and acute- 
ness of parts, which had been in a manner kept private, were 
soon taken notice of, and he was pitch’d upon to elude the 
artifice (so it was then by the Faction called) of Eikon 
Basilice.” (D. 48.) It will be noted that Wood italicises “ the 
artifice.” This distinguishing mark with the parenthesis follow- 
ing makes virtually a quotation of the words. 

The rest of this passage in X with its parallel in Wood points 
in the same direction. 

X says: “ This hee had no sooner perform’d, answerably to 
the expectation from his Witt & Pen, in ’E:xovoxAdsns*® but 
another Adventure expected him.” (D. 26.) 

Wood takes the opportunity to give vent to his royalist 
feeling: “ Whereupon he soon after published (14) Iconoclastes 
in answer to a book entit. Eikon Basilice, the portrature of his 
sacred Majesty in his Sollitudes and Sufferings. Lond. 1649-50. 
qu. 7b. 1690. oct. which being published to the horror of all 
sober men, nay even to the Presbyterians themselves, yet by 
the then dominant party it was esteemed an excellent piece, 
and perform’d answerably to the expectation of his Wit and 
Pen.” (D. 43.) 

If X is an apologist here, he is a very mild one. Wood’s 
additions, especially the phrase, “ by the then dominant party,” 
weuld seem to indicate that he is amplifying X’s statement. 

(4) X: “ Hee dy’d in a fitt of the Gout, but with so little pain 
or Emotion, that the time of his expiring was not perceiv’d by 
these in the room. . . . Hee had this Elogy in common with 
the Patriarchs and Kings of Israel that he was gather’d to his 
people; for hee happen’d to bee bury’d in Cripplegate where 
about thirty yeer before hee had by chance also interrd his 
Father.” (D. 33-34.) Wood’s statement is characteristically 
full: ‘“ At length this great Scholar and frequent Writer dying 
in his house at Bunhill near London, in a fit of the Gout, but 
with so little pain, that the time of his expiring was not per- 
ceived by those in the room, on the ninth or tenth day of 
Novemb. 1674, was buried in the grave of his Father (who 


® Aubrey has the spelling E:xovoxdaons (D. 9); Wood's is correct. (D. 43.) 
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died very aged about 1647) in the Chancel of the Church of 
St. Giles near Cripplegate, London.” (D. 47.) It is difficult to 
believe that here Wood is not correcting, and adding to, X’s 
version of the events. 

(5) I have still to present what seems to me much the most 
important internal evidence that Wood borrowed from X, and 
not the reverse. This is to be found in the relationship of the 
two lives to each other in literary form. X makes trial of words 
and phrases, changes their order, elides them altogether or 
substitutes other expressions for them, and the worked-over 
version is, in a host of cases, to be found substantially, often 
exactly, in Wood. We are thus faced by a dilemma. Either 
Wood adopted X’s worked-over language, or X in copying 
Wood was inexcusably careless, first using his own words, work- 
ing these over, and finally reaching and adopting the forms used 
by Wood, forms which he had overlooked at the beginning—a 
most impossible explanation. 

Many parallel passages could be cited but two will make the 
point plain. Both have been cited by Professor Benham to 
illustrate the “ striking similarity ’ between X and Wood. 

(a) X (as originally written): “the Bishops, now impatient 
of having thir Jurisdiction, as they term’d it, invaded, instead 
of answering, or disproving what he had asserted, summon’d 
him for them before the Lords: But that house, whether not 
misliking the Doctrin, or not favoring his Accusers, soon dis- 
miss’d him.” (D. 24, text and notes.) 

X (as corrected): “the Bishops, now impatient of having 
the Clergies Jurisdiction, as they reckon’d it, invaded, instead 
of answering, or disproving what those books had asserted, 
caus’d him to be summon’d for them before the Lords: But 
that house, whether approving the Doctrin, or not favoring his 
Accusers, soon dismiss’d him.” (D. 24.) 

Wood’s version: “ the Bishops, they impatient of having the 
Clergies jurisdiction (as they reckon’d it) invaded, did, instead 
of answering, or disproving what those books had asserted, 
cause him to be summoned before the House of Lords: but 
that House, whether approving the Doctrine, or not favouring 
his Accusers, did soon dismiss him.” (D. 41.) 

All of X’s changes thus appear in their final form in Wood. 
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(b) The second passage is included in the facsimile which 
accompanied the original editing in the English Historical 
Review, and the reprint in the Colorado College Studies. 

X (as originally written): “ Before his leaving Naples hee 
return’d the Marquis a large acknowledgement of his great 
favors in an elegant Poem w“ is amongst his other latin Verses.” 
(D. 21, text and notes.) 

X (as corrected): “ Before his leaving Naples hee return’d 
the Marquis an acknowledgment of his great favors in an 
elegant Copy of Verses entitl’d Mansus w is extant amongst 
his other latin Poems.” (D. 21.) 

Wood’s version: “ Before he left Naples he return’d the 
Marquess an acknowledgment of his great favours in an elegant 
copy of verses entit. Mansus, which is among the Latin poems.” 
(D. 38.) 

It will be noticed that X, in the above, changed “ Poem ” to 
“ Copy of Verses,” and then, to avoid repetition, he substituted 
“Poems” for “ Verses” at the close—which is also Wood’s 
form. The other changes made by X are also to be found in 
Wood. X is evidently the composer and Wood the copyist.’ 

Professor Benham says, “In my judgment Dr. Parsons was 
not justified in stating that a study of X ‘ affords an illuminat- 
ing study of Wood’s editorial methods. The way in which he 
uses the manuscript, sometimes quoting it verbatim, then again 
qualifying its assertions, omitting some passages and adding 
others of his own composition to make an impression opposite 
to that produced by the manuscript itself, is highly enter- 
taining.’ ” 

I am not a competent student of Wood, but fortunately I 
have in my possession a letter written me shortly after “ The 
Earliest Life of Milton” appeared in the English Historical 
Review. It is from the pen of the English scholar best qualified 
to express an opinion about Wood and his editorial methods, 
the late Reverend Andrew Clark, the historian of Oxford, the 


TInteresting illustrations of the composition methods of X but not relevant to the 
present discussion may be found on D. 21: the sentence beginning, “ Having there- 
fore taken a house ”; and in the note on D. 30. The latter discloses the minute 
care with which X corrected the passage: “ Perorations—self interest.” The first 
passage should, if possible, be studied as it appears in the facsimile which 
accompanied the first editing. 
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author of the article on Wood in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, the editor of Aubrey’s Brief Lives (Oxford, 1898) , 
etc. Under date of Feb. 24, 1902, he wrote me from Great 
Leighs Rectory, Chelmsford, England, as follows: 


“As a close student of Wood’s writings and ways of working, 
I have to thank you for your admirable exposition of his curious 
borrowing from papers supplied him by his contemporaries, 
without the least indication of the source from which he took 
them. I have just come across another instance, in which a 
rather long life, professedly by Wood himself, is taken bodily 
from the autobiographical preface to a pamphlet by the writer 
in question. 

“In fact, I believe that practically every sentence in Wood’s 
Athenae and Fasti is a quotation. It was to have been a feature 
of my projected edition to give from Wood’s papers and books 
an indication of the exact source of his statements. It has, how- 
ever, been impossible since leaving Oxford to go on with this. 

“Wood was immensely industrious, collecting information 
by letter, and making notes from books; but he had no inde- 
pendence of judgment. I fancy a good many of the anti-Milton 
interpolations in the MS. are from some other correspondents.” 


There can be no question that Dr. Clark, whom Professor 
Benham accepts as authority, considered X the prior document. 
In my judgment, such a statement, from such an authority, 
buttressed as it is by a mass of evidence from the anonymous 
life itself, completely disposes of Professor Benham’s suggestion. 


Marietta College 








REPLY TO DR. PARSONS 
By ALLEN R. Bennam 


In comment on Dr. Parsons’ criticism of my article (ELH 
6 [1939] 245-55) I repeat that the writer of X* “ deliberately 
set himself to counteract the attitude of Wood toward Milton.” 

I admit that this is my opinion and so far “ subjective ”: 
but there are seven passages in Wood attacking Milton which 
X ignores or changes. These passages furnish “ objective ” 
evidence for this opinion. The clever efforts of Dr. Parsons to 
base an historical argument as to the “ literary ” relations of 
X and Wood on manipulations of their phraseology are in my 
opinion more subjective. 

If X is a source for Wood X must be prior to Wood. But 
this has not been proved; probably cannot be proved. The effort 
to prove it by means of the terms “ passive obedience ” and 
“non-resistance ” has failed. Malone furnishes evidence that 
these terms were much used from 1685 to 1687 and this evi- 
dence is valid so far as it goes. It does not go far enough, 
however; for the evidence I cited in my ELH article’ shows 
that they were much used also in 1690. To the evidence there 
cited I now add references from the writings and actions of 
Jeremy Collier and George Hickes.* 

Dr. Parsons says that X writes “ with full recognition of the 
greatness of his subject, but with no apologies whatever.” What 
is the meaning then of the sentence quoted from X two para- 
graphs before in Dr. Parsons’ article? To that sentence Dr. 
Parsons appends a note that the “ modest-statement ” of X 
would be “ false modesty if X is borrowing from Wood .. . a 
well-known, practiced and prolific writer.” Does this assertion 
not overlook the fact that self-depreciation in a writer was a 
regular formula of the time? Izaac Walton strongly implies in 


1TI use this symbol to refer to the anonymous life of Milton as I did in my ELH 
article. 

See pp. 253, 254. 

See the article on Collier and Hicks in the DNB. The writings of the other 
non-jurors would also be in point here. 
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his Life of John Donne that he was using materials collected 
by Sir Henry Wotton, and Walton bewails the fact that no one 
better prepared than himself was to write the life of Donne. 
Was Walton also guilty of false modesty? Milton himself, 
though he was using in his prose works compositions by “ well- 
known, practiced and prolific writers,” says that he is writing 
but with his left hand. Was Milton also guilty of false 
modesty? * 

Dr. Parsons says that Wood is following in his account of 
Milton a logical order, whereas X follows a chronological order. 
A careful reexamination of Wood has not convinced me that 
he is following a logical order. Furthermore, Wood expressly 
says,’ “ But to go on with the Cat. [sic] of his books according 
to time” ete. Does not this imply that Wood is following a 
chronological plan in giving an account of Milton’s life and 
works? If this is so, my remarks on Wood’s breaking of the 
chronological sequence are in order. 


The University of Washington 


“Professor W. R. Parker in his Milton’s Contemporary Reputation (Ohio State 
University Press, 1940), p. 6, thinks my argument is weakened by the sentence 
quoted from X by Dr. Parsons. Isn’t Professor Parker overlooking the prevalent 
practice? 

5 P. 46 in Helen Darbishire, The Early Lives of Milton (London, 1932). 








THE SOURCES OF CHARLES GILDON’S 
COMPLETE ART OF POETRY 


By Francis Epwarps Lirz 


In the Preface to the Complete Art of Poctry * Charles Gildon 
declared that his intention was “to remove the Ignorance of 
our Writers and Readers of Poesy . . . by giving our English 
World those Rules, by the Observation of which, Homer, Virgil, 
and the rest of the Antients gain’d immortal Reputation.” * 
“T am far,” he said, “from aiming to impose what I deliver 
as all my own. I write the Complete Art of Poetry, and there- 
fore am under a necessity to give the Rules convey’d down to 
us, which have been establish’d these two Thousand Years and 
upwards. All I pretend to is, that I hope I have done this in 
a plain and easy Manner, so as not to tire my Reader, and yet 
give him a full Instruction in the Art. And this leads me to the 
Authors I have consulted. Whatever I found of use to my 
Design * in Aristotle (chiefly) in Horace, Dionysius of Hallicar- 
nassus, Boileau, Rapin, Dacier, Gerard Vossius’s Poetical Insti- 
tutions, the late Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal, Mr. Rimer, 
the present Duke of Buckinghamshire’s most excellent Essay on 
Poetry, Mr. Dennis, or any other I have made bold with.” * 

Of this particular book of Gildon’s no study, as far as I know, 
has been made. George Saintsbury remarks only that “ Gildon 
hashes up his French originals into would-be modish dia- 
logues.” > Marvin T. Herrick asserts that “ there is scarcely an 
original observation in all of Gildon’s later work. He is content 
either to repeat what Dennis has already said or to follow the 


* London, 1718, 2 vols., 12mo. Vol. 1 contains five dialogues and a collection of 
“Descriptions and Moral Reflections” from the plays of Shakespear; vol. 2 is 
an anthology of poetic selections from Homer (in translation) to Blackmore. 

? Ibid., aSr. 

* What Gildon offered in dialogue form was the stock material of traditional 
treatises on poetics, to which, however, it should be pointed out that he added 
critical remarks upon some English authors throughout the discussions. 

* Ibid., aGr. 

® History of Criticism 2. 430. 
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French critics. There is no question that he was steeped in the 
Poetics, though he probably never went beyond Dacier’s ver- 
sion of it.” ° Only two scholars have pointed out specific sources 
for sections of Gildon’s book. Willard Durham states that “ the 
long quotation [at the end of Dialogue 2} is taken from the 
beginning of the Preface to Dacier’s La Poétique d’Aristote.” 
He adds that “an English translation appeared in 1705, but 
the version [Gildon’s] seems to be an independent one.” 
Gregory Smith says: “ Charles Gildon in his Complete Art of 
Poetry incorporates long passages [from Sidney’s Apology for 
Poetry] without acknowledgment. See Dial. 1, pp. 48-74.” ° 

It is the purpose of this paper to disclose the exact nature 
and extent of Gildon’s indebtedness to some of the critics he 
named as sources, to identify the very texts, particularly the 
translations, he “ made bold with,” and to prove that, in spite 
of his acknowledgments in the Preface, he was deliberately con- 
cealing his substantial borrowings. 

As Dacier has already been mentioned as a source, it will be 
well to examine, first, Gildon’s debt to him. That Gildon used 
the 1705 English translation ° and did not make another version 
is indubitably proved by the comparison of a few passages. 


But to illustrate this, I shall 
borrow an Example from Aris- 
totle on this Head, that two dif- 
ferent Actions, that have no 


* The Poetics of Aristotle in England. Cornell Studies in English, 17. 102. To 
Herrick’s assertions it may be objected that Gildon adds observations that ought 
to be considered original until they are proved otherwise when he speaks of a 
number of English writers, and that it is not at all easy to disentangle what he 
owes to Dennis. 

* Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, pp. 410-11 n. Durham’s reference 
should be not to the French original but to the English version (1705), Aris- 
totle’s Art of Poetry. His surmise, also, that Gildon made an independent version 
of Dacier is unfounded. The evidence is to the contrary. 

* Elizabethan Critical Essays 1, headnote, 382-3. This statement should be 
amended to read thus: Everything between pages 48 and 70 is taken from Sidney's 
Apology for Poetry (ibid., 1, 151-193) except two pages (61 and 63-65). The whole 
section is but a concatenation of passages from Sidney. 

* Aristotle’s Art of Poetry, translated from the original Greek, according to Mr. 
Theodore Goulston’s Edition. Together with Mr. Dacier’s notes translated from 
the French. London, 1705. 
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Connection but of the Time in 
which they happen’d, cannot 
make one. For (says he) if the 
Sea-Fight at Salamine, and the 
Battle with the Carthaginians in 
Sicily, which were about the 
same Time, have no Relation to 
the same End, much less shall 
those Things which fall out at 
different Times, and after one 
another, tend to the same De- 
sign. This Comparison is suffi- 
cient to make us understand the 
Difference which is between the 
Incidents which come into an 
Heroic Poem and those which 
have Place inan History. Among 
the latter, those which seem 
most alike, and are very near 
one another, are yet very dif- 
ferent, and tend not to the same 
End. As in the Instance given 
of the Sea-Engagement at Sala- 
mine, where the Grecians beat 
Xerxes; and the Battle which 
Gelon gain’d in Sicily over the 
Carthaginians, commanded by 
Amilcar, which are both said to 
have happen’d the same day; 
yet is there nothing more differ- 
ent; for as they have not both of 
them the same Cause, so do they 
not concur to the same End. 
Since therefore there is so vast 
a difference between the Actions 
which came to pass in the same 
Hour, what must there be be- 
tween those which happen in 
several Ages? Farther give me 
leave to add that if the falling 
out of two Actions at the same 
Time made them One then all 
the Actions which come to pass 
in the World in one Day are the 
same, which would be highly 
ridiculous to assert. However, 


For if the Sea-Fight at Sala- 
mine, and the Battle of the Car- 
thaginians in Sicily, which were 
about the same time, have no re- 
lation to the same end, much 
less shall those things which fall 
out at different Times, and after 
one another, tend to the same 
Design. Aristotle had no better 
way than this comparison to 
make us understand the differ- 
ence which is between the Inci- 
dents that compose an Epick 
Poem, and those which enter 
into an History. Among these 
latter, those which seem most 
alike, and are very near, are 
very different, and tend not to 
the same end: For example, 
Herodotus tells us in the same 
Book of the Fight at Salamine, 
where the Greeks beat Xerxes, 
and of the Battle which Gelon 
gain’d in Sicily over the Cartha- 
ginians, who were led by Amil- 
car. Some say, that both these 
Fights happened the same Day. 
There is nothing more different, 
for as they have not both of 
them the same Cause, neither 
do they concur to the same end; 
since therefore there is so vast a 
difference between Actions, 
which happen in the same Hour, 
what ought we expect from 
those which come to pass in dif- 
ferent Ages. They all find a 
place in History, which does not 
confine itself to relate one Ac- 
tion only; ’twould be ridiculous 
to make them enter into an 
Epick Poem, when only those 
incidents are admitted, which 
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they all are admitted into His- 
tory, which does not confine it- 
self to relate only one Action; 
but this would be absurd in an 
Heroic Poem, into which those 
Incidents can only enter, which 
when join’d together compose 
only One whole and aim at the 
same Design.’° 

The Poet therefore, who re- 
solves on a Tragedy, must in the 
first place draw a Plan of his 
Subject, and to write ™? it as ex- 
actly as possible; and this he 
must be sure to look all over 
several times: For by thus care- 
fully viewing all its Parts, as if 
we were concern’d in the Action, 
or were indeed a Part of the Au- 
dience, we shall certainly dis- 
cover as well what is proper and 
convenient, as all its Defects, 
and the least Contrariety, that 
may in the Writing have escap’d 
us.}8 

The Question therefore now is, 
Whether these Rules are known, 
and whether they are _ those 
which are given us by Aristotle? 
This question is no less doubt- 
ful than the former; I must also 
confess, that this cannot be de- 
termin’d, but by the Unlearned, 
who, because they are the 
greater Number, I shall make 
my Examination in their Fa- 


altogether make the same whole, 
and aim at the same Design™ 


We ought first to draw the 
Plan of the Subject, to write it 
as exactly as possible, to over- 
look all of it several times, for 
in thus viewing carefully all its 
parts, as if we were concerned 
in the Action, we shall assuredly 
find what is convenient, and see 
the least defects, and the least 
contrarieties which may have 
escaped us." 


The question then is, whether 
the Rules of this Art are known, 
and whether they are those 
which Aristotle gives us here? 
This question is no less doubt- 
ful, than the former, I must also 
confess that this cannot be de- 
termined, but by the unlearned; 
who because they are the greater 
number, I shall make my Ex- 
amination in their Favour. To 


7° Gildon, p. 282, 1-38. Under Gildon, the first number indicates the page; the 
second numbers, the lines. Under Dacier, the Roman numerals indicate the chapter 
and section of the text of the Poetics, the Arabic the page. Note is used to indi- 
cate that the passage is found among the notes Dacier made for the text. 


2 Dacier, note 6, pp. 394-5. 


1? Note the infinitive to write, which, taken over from the English translation 
of Dacier, has no place in Gildon’s sentence. 


28 Gildon, p. 257, 31-38; p. 258, 1-2. 
 Dacier, Ch. XVIII, 1, p. 291. 


18 Note the unsyntactical who, which Gildon retains from his source. 
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vour. To do this with some sort 
of Method, there are some 
Things to be consider’d, (1) 
Who gives the Rules? (2) The 
Time when he gives them. (3) 
the Manner in which he gives 
them. (4) And the Effects they 
have wrought in different Times 
on different People. For I be- 
lieve, from these four circum- 
stances, I can draw such Con- 
clusions as the most obstinate 
shall not be able to deny.?® 


do this with some sort of 
Method, there are four Things 
to be considered, who gives the 
rules, the time when he gives 
them; the manner in which he 
gives them, and the effects they 
have in divers times wrought 
on different People. For I be- 
lieve from these four Circum- 
stances, I can draw such Con- 
clusions, that the most obstinate 
shall not be able to gainsay."’ 


Most of Gildon’s borrowings are made in the verbatim man- 
ner of the preceding passages; sometimes, however, particularly 
when he begins to draw upon his source, he attempts to re- 
phrase the original. Consider this paragraph, which occurs in 
the first page of the long quotation from Dacier’s Preface, and 
which may have given Durham the impression that it was an 


independent version: 


God, touch’d with Compas- 
sion for the Misery of Men, 
who were oblig’d to toil and la- 
bour for their Subsistance, insti- 
tuted Days of Festival to give 
them Rest and Cessation from 
their Work; ordaining the Offer- 
ing Sacrifices to himself, as a 
just Thanksgiving for the Bless- 
ings receiv’d from his Bounty. 
This is a Truth which was, and 
is acknowledg’d by the Heath- 
ens themselves. For they not 
only imitated these Days of 
Festival and Rest, but always 
spoke of them as a Gift of the 
immortal Gods, who having 
granted a Time of Repose, re- 
quir’d some Testimony of their 
Gratitude for the Benefit.?® 


?® Gildon, p. 133, 16-29. 
17 Dacier, ASV. 
*8 Gildon, p. 131, 19-30. 


God touch’d with Compas- 
sion for the Misery of Men, who 
were obliged to toil and labour, 
ordain’d Feasts to give them 
some rest; the offering of Sacri- 
fices to himself, by way of 
Thanksgiving, for those Bless- 
ings they had received by his 
Bounty. This is a Truth which 
the Heathens themselves ac- 
knowledged; they not only imi- 
tated those Feasts, but spake of 
them as a Gift of the Gods, who 
having granted a Time of Re- 
pose, requir’d some tokens of 
their grateful remembrance.’® 


*” Dacier, A2v. 


= 
latio 
pass 
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} 
_ of The extent of Gildon’s borrowings from the English trans- 
Ings ) ° ‘ = . ‘ . é 
Pe lation of Dacier may be seen from the following list of similar 
‘ives passages; 
1 he GILDON DAcIER 
1ey S 
malt 86 5-7 IV ii $1 
gn 7-9 Note 10 38 
be- 11-13 IV iii 31 
‘um- 13-15 Note 11 38 
en 15-21 Note 12 38 
ni 22-23 Note 11 38 
er 23-30 Note 13 38 
2 87 5-7 I ii 2 
8-9 Note 9 5 
14-20 Note 8 5 
1an- 23-38 Note 9 6 
arly } 130-40 Preface, A2 and the following 11 pages 
. re- 232 28-38 VII ii, iii, iv 105-6 
28 233 1-8 VII vi 107 
valiege 9-11 Note 21 66 
and 19-21 Note 18 118-9 
a, 234 32-34 IX i 137 
dine 235 7-11 IX ii 138 
13-39 Note 5 142-3 
| 236 1-4 Ibid. 
pas- 17-20 IX vii 139 
who 237 17-20 x x 140 
20-34 Note 24 153 
th 238 3-5 ms 140 
hem 10-19 Note 26 154 
acri- 19-31 Note 27 154-5 
r of 31-35 Note 28 155-6 
less- 239 1-8 Ibid. A 
. 7 15-30 Note 31 157-8 
als 31-33 X iii 159 
hich 240 1-3 Ibid. 
ac- 22-27 X ili 159 
imi 28-35 Note 4 161-2 
imi- 25-3é - : 
° f 36-38 XI i 162 
whe 241 1-16 Ibid. 
who 27-36 XI iii 163 
Re- 37-38 XI iii 163 
is of 242 1-13 XI iv 163 
: 19 14-21 XI Vv 163 
e. T . 
21-30 Note 11 169 
31-38 XI vi 164 
243 10-18 XII ii 185-6 
19-24 XI iii 186 
24-31 XIII iv 186 
32-38 XIII v 187 
244 1-3 Ibid. 
12-21 XIII vi 187 
92-27 XIII viii 187 
28-35 XII ix 188 


36-38 XIV i 234-5 
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245 


252 


1-23 
24-37 
1-7 

8-23 


24-38 


1-6 

7-15 
16-18 
18-30 


30-38 
1-3 
17-36 


34-39 
1-16 
17-39 


1-8 
9-17 
18-34 


3-16 


17-32 
32-38 
9-13 


14-21 


Ibid. 
XV 
XV 


{ XVII 
1 Note 


D 


iv 
15 


ART OF POETRY 


ACIER 


240-1 (a) 7° 
241 (a) 
242 (a) 


251 (a) 
242 (a) 
243 (a) 


~ 
rh) 
ps 
Oo 
= 
o 
~ 


250 (b) 
250 (b) 
243-5 (c) 
244-5 (c) 


249 (c) 
251 (b) 
249-54 (c) 


Su 
x 


' 
or 


am 


w * ® 29 29 20 
~~) @O ~~) © -)3 +) +) 


= She ee) 


279 
9 
~ 


f 
1 287 


2° As there are three signatures numbered 241 to 256, and as two of them are 
lettered Q, (a) will be used to indicate the first, (b), the second, and (c), the 
third. There is no signature bearing the numbers 257 to 2 
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GILDON 
31-38 
258 1-2 
3-22 
259 34-36 
260 1-5 


28-33 
33-36 


261 9-11 
262 22-30 
279 12-16 
16-29 
30-32 
32-38 
280 1-3 
5-10 
10-17 
22-30 
281 4-6 
6-19 
19-23 
23-37 
282 1-33 
36-38 
283 8-31 
284 18-37 
285 1-23 
27-34 
286 1-38 
287 1-4 
290 1-9 


DAcIER 


XVIII i 291 
Ibid. 

XVIII ii, iii 292 
XVIII iv, v 292-3 


Ibid 

> $40 
>.>. 340 
p > a 340 
V i 54 
V v 55-6 
Note 24 68 
V iv 55 
Note 17 64 
Ibid. 

Note 19 65 
Note 20 65 
Note 22 67 
XXIV i 390 
Note 1 392 
Note 2 393 
Note 4 393-4 
Note 6 394-5 
Note 7 395 
Ibid. 

Note 14 398-9 
Ibid. 

Note 2 409 
Note 4 410-1 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Rapin, as one would suppose, furnishes some basic doctrine; 
he contributes nearly fourteen pages to Gildon’s book. No inde- 
pendent translation is attempted; Rymer supplies the English 
dress, with only minor alterations.” 


GILDON 


The true Value of Poetry is 
indeed generally so little known, 
that we scarce ever make a true 
Judgment of it; for ‘tis the 
Talent of those only who are 
above the common Level, to 
value it according to its merit; 
nor can any one consider, in 
what Manner the great Men of 


21 Reflections on Aristotle’s Treatise 


Rapin-RyYMER 


The true value of Poetry is or- 
dinarily so little known, that 
scarce ever is made a true judg- 
ment of it. “Tis the Talent of 
wits only that are above the 
common Rank to esteem of it 
according to its Merit: and one 
cannot consider, how Alexander, 
Scipio, Julius Caesar, Augustus, 


of Poesie, containing the Necessary, 


Rational and Universal Rules for Epick, Dramatic and other sorts of Poetry. With 
Reflections on the Work of the Ancient and Modern Poets and Their Faults Noted. 


By R. Rapin. London, 1674. 
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Antiquity have been affected 
with it, without conceiving a 
noble Idea of it. In short, 
Poetry is the most perfect of all 
the Arts; for the Perfection of 
other Arts is bounded, this of 
Poetry has no limits, and to be 
excellent in it, a Man must 
know, almost all things in Na- 
ture.** 

He must have a Genius ex- 
traordinary, great natural Gifts, 
a Wit just, fruitful, penetrating, 
solid, universal, an Understand- 
ing clean and distinct, an Imagi- 
nation neat and pleasant, and an 
Elevation of Soul that depends 
not on Art and Study, and 
which is purely a Gift of Heaven, 
and must be sustain’d by a 
lively Sense and Vivacity, a 
great Judgment to consider 
wisely of things, and a Liveli- 
ness to express them with that 
Grace and Abundance which 
gives them Beauty. But as 
Judgment without Wit is cold 
and heavy, so Wit without 
Judgment, is blind and extrava- 
gant.** 


Rapin-RYMER 


and all the great men of An- 
tiquity have been affected there- 
with without conceiving a Noble 
Idea of it. In effect, Poesie of 
all arts, is the most perfect: for 
the perfection of other Arts is 
limited, but this of Poesie has 
no bounds; to be_ excellent 
therein, one must know all 
things.”* 

He must have a Genius ex- 
traordinary, great Natural Gifts; 
a Wit just, fruitful, piercing, 
solid, universal; an Understand- 
ing clean and distinct; an Imagi- 
nation neat and pleasant; an 
Elevation of Soul that depends 
not on Art nor Study, and 
which is purely a Gift of 
Heaven, and must be sustain’d 
by a lively Sense and vivacity; 
a great Judgment to consider 
wisely of things, and a vivacity 
to express them with that 
grace and abundance which gives 
them beauty. But as Judgment 
without Wit is cold and heavy, 
so Wit without Judgment is 
blind and extravagant.*® 


In the following paragraph on the Epigram Gildon alters the 


original slightly: 


Of all the Works in Verse 
which the Antients have left us, 
the Epigram is of much the least 
Consideration; yet it is not with- 
out its proper Beauties and De- 
fects. Its Beauty, either in a 
delicate Turn, or in a_ lucky 
Word. The Grecians seem to 


22 Gildon, p. 71, 1-11. 


The Epigram, of all the Works 
in Verse that Antiquity has pro- 
duc’d, is the least considerable; 
yet this too has its beauty. This 
beauty consists either in the 
delicate turn, or in a lucky word. 
The Greeks have understood 
this sort of Poesie otherwise 


23 Rymer, I, I. The first Roman numeral refers to the Book; the second, to the 


Chapter. 
2¢ Gildon, p. 71, 12-23. 


*5 Rymer, I, I. 
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have had another Idea of this 
Sort of Poem, than what the 
Latins had. The Greek Epigram 
runs upon a Turn of Thought, 
that is natural, but fine and sub- 
tle. The Latin Epigram, by a 
false Taste, that prevail’d in the 
first Decay of pure Latinity or 
Roman Language, endeavours 
to surprise the Mind by some 
nipping Word, which is call’d a 
Point.”° 

Aristotle (assum’d Laudon) 
distinguishes Poesy into three 
kinds of Poems, the Ethic (or 
that which regards our Man- 
ners) the Tragic, and the Comic. 
Horace reduces these to two, 
one consisting in Action, the 
other in Narration. 

The Epic or Narrative Poem, 
is, in the Opinion of Vossius, 
Rapin, and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the greatest and most 
noble in Poetry. It is, says 
Rapin, the greatest Work that 
humane Wit is capable of. All 
the nobleness, and all the Ele- 
vation of the most perfect Ge- 
nius can hardly suffice to form 
one such as is requisite for an 
Heroic Poet.** 


than the Latins. The Greek Epi- 
gram runs upon the turn of a 
thought that is natural, but fine 
and subtle. The Latin Epigram, 
by a false Taste that sway’d in 
the beginning of the decay of 
the pure Latinity, endeavours to 
surprise the mind by some nip- 
ping word, which is call’d a 
point.”* 


Aristotle distinguishes Poesie 
into three divers kinds of Per- 
fect Poems, the Epick, the Trag- 
ick, and the Comick. Horace 
reduces these three into two 
only, one whereof consists in 
Action, the other in Narration; 
all the other kinds whereof 
Aristotle makes mention may be. 
brought to these two. 

The Epick Poem is that which 
is the greatest and most noble 
in Poesie; it is the greatest work 
that humane wit is capable of. 
All the nobleness and all the ele- 
vation of the most perfect Ge- 
nius can hardly suffice to form 
one such as is requisite for an 
Heroic poem.”® 


The remaining borrowed passages are as follows: 


GILpON 
Q71 1-33 
34-38 
272 1-13 
14-38 
273 3-16 
17-35 
36-39 
Q74 1-35 
36-38 
275 1-13 


*° Gildon, p. 148, 19-30. 
27 Rymer, II, XXXI. 


4 


Rapin-RyYMER 


II III 
II IV 
Ibid 

II V 

II VI 
II VII 
II VIII 
Ibid. 

II IX 
Ibid. 


°° Gildon, p. 270, 1-20. 
2° Rymer, II, I and II. 
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14-38 
276 1-4 
19-38 
277 1-12 
13-38 

278 1-7 
8-21 
279 1-26 
287 32-38 
288 1-38 
289 1-15 
16-36 
291 10-38 
292 1-8 


Raprin-RYMER 


II p 
Ibid. 

II xXI 
Ibid. 

II bait 
Ibid. 

II XII 
Ibid. 

I XXVII 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

I pS. %.4 

I XXXIV 
Ibid. 


Among the writers not listed in the Preface as sources, but 
called upon several times for lengthy passages, acknowledged 
and unacknowledged, is Sir William Temple. From his “ Essay 
on Poetry ” the following paragraphs are lifted: 


Among the Hebrews, David 
and Solomon, the best and 
wisest of Kings, Job and Jere- 
miah, the holiest Men, were the 
best poets of their Nation and 
Language, which alone is suffi- 
cient to secure my Religion from 
any injurious Imputation, on the 
account of Poetry. Among the 
Greeks, the two most renowned 
Sages and Legislators, were Ly- 
curgus and Solon, the last of 
whom is known to have excelled 
in Poetry. Alexander the Great 
never slept without the admir- 
able Poems of Homer; Phalaris, 
who was inexorable to all other 
Enemies, relented at the Charms 
of the Muse of Stesichorus. 
Among the Romans, the first 
great Scipio pass’d the softest 
Hours of his Life in the Conver- 
sation of Terence; and he, as 
well as Laelius, is thought to 
have had a Hand in the Come- 
dies of that Poet. Caesar was an 
excellent Poet, as well as Orator, 
and his forgiving, or rather 


Among the Hebrews, David 
and Solomon, the wisest Kings, 
Job and Jeremiah, the holiest 
Men, were the best Poets of 
their Nation and Language. 
Among the Greeks, the two 
most renowned Sages and Law- 
givers were Lycurgus and Solon, 
whereof the last is known to 
have excelled in Poetry, and the 
first was so great a Lover of it, 
that to his Care and Industry 
we are said (by some Authors) 
to owe the Collection and Pres- 
ervation of the loose and scat- 
tered Pieces of Homer in the 
Order wherein they have since 
appeared. Alexander is reported 
neither to have travelled nor 
slept without those admirable 
Poems always in his Company. 
Phalaris, that was inexorable to 
all other Enemies, relented at 
the Charms of Stesichorus his 
Muse. Among the Romans, the 
last and great Scipio passed the 
soft Hours of his Life in the 
Conversation of Terence, and 
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overlooking, the rough Raillery 
of Catullus, in one of his Epi- 
grams was at once an Argument 
of his value for the Art, and his 
greatness of Mind. Augustus 
was not only a patron, but a 
Friend and Companion of Virgil 
and Horace, and other Poets of 
that Age. Nay, he was himself 
a Pretender to Performance in 
that Way, as far as his Genius, 
and his busy Scene of Life would 
allow. Maecenas, to whom Au- 
gustus ow’d so much of his Pros- 
perity in establishing the Em- 
pire, was both Poet and Patron; 
and Richelieu, the greatest 
Statesman since him, did not 
only declare openly for it, and 
dispensed his Favours in an emi- 
nent Degree, on the Sons of Art, 
but discovered his Ambition to 
be one of them himself.*° 

But the strength of these 
three mighty Powers are united 
in Poetry, and has made it for- 
merly to be thought to be in- 
spired, and give it the Name of 
Divine; nor can it indeed be dis- 
puted, but that the Force of 
nice Reasoning, and the height 
of Conceptions and Expressions 
may be, and are found in Poetry 
as well as in Oratory: the Life, 
and Spirit of Representation or 
Picture, as much as in Painting, 
and the Force of Sounds, as well 
as in Musick; and how far these 
three natural Powers, join’d to- 
gether, may extend, and to what 
wonderful effects, I leave to 
those who have thoroughly con- 
sidered them.*? 


°° Gildon, p. 43, 25-38; p. 44, 1-17. 


ated 


*1 Temple, Works, 4 vols. (London, 1757 


5? Gildon, p. 28, 15-26. 


was thought to have a Part in 
the Composition of his Come- 
dies. Caesar was an excellent 
Poet, as well as Orator, and 
composed a Poem in his Voyage 
from Rome to Spain, relieving 
the tedious Difficulties of his 
March with the Entertainments 
of his Muse. Augustus was not 
only a Patron, but a Friend and 
Companion of Virgil and Horace, 
and was himself both an Ad- 
mirer of Poetry, and a Pretender 
too, as far as his Genius would 
reach, or his busy Scene allow. 
‘Tis true, since his Age we have 
few such Examples of great 
Princes favouring or affecting 
Poetry, and as few perhaps of 
great Poets deserving it.** 


Now if the Strength of these 
three mighty Powers be united 
in Poetry, we need not wonder 
that such Virtues and such Hon- 
ours have been attributed to it 
that it has been thought to be 
inspired, or has been called Di- 
vine; and yet I think it will not 
be disputed that the Force of 
Wit and of Reasoning, the 
Height of Conceptions and Ex- 
pressions, may be found in 
Poetry as well as in Oratory, 
the Life and Spirit of Represen- 
tation or Picture as much as in 
Painting, and the Force of 
Sounds as well as in Musick; 
and how far these three natural 
Powers together may extend, 
and to what Effects, even such 


), 3. 428, 1-26. 
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Poetry is compounded of 
three Arts, nay, of the Essence 
of three most illustrious Arts 
(or perhaps, I might justly say, 
was the Parent of them) Elo- 
quence, Musick and Painting. 
But those three Arts have given 
abundant Proofs of what strong 
Impressions they are capable of 
making on the human soul, 
when in their Perfection. I have 
my self, who am no great 
Reader, read of Examples in 
Greece and Italy, of the Force I 
speak of, where Persons have 
fallen in Love with Figures ad- 
mirably drawn by some great 
Painters; nay, that the Artists 
themselves have been enamour’d 
of their own Draughts, and 
doated on them as on a Mis- 
tress of real Flesh and Blood; 
and this has, among the Italian 
Painters, distinguish’d the Pic- 
tures of the same Hand, into 
those drawn by Study, Applica- 
tion, and Love; and it is ob- 
serv’d, that the Products of the 
last are always the most admir- 
able.** 


as may be mistaken for Super- 
natural or Magical, I leave it to 
such men to consider whose 
Thoughts turn to such specula- 
tions as these, or who by their 
native Temper and Genius are 
in some degree disposed to re- 
ceive the Impressions of them.** 

Nor is it any great wonder 
that such Force should be found 
in Poetry since in it are assem- 
bled all the Powers of Elo- 
quence, of Music, and of Pic- 
ture, which are allowed to make 
such strong Impressions upon 
human Minds. How far Men 
have been affected with all, or 
any, of these, needs little Proof 
or Testimony: the Examples 
have been known enough in 
Greece and Italy, where some 
have fallen downright in Love 
with the ravishing Beauties of a 
lovely Object drawn by the 
Skill of an admirable Painter; 
nay, Painters themselves have 
fallen in Love with some of their 
own Productions, and doted on 
them as on a Mistress or a fond 
Child; — which distinguishes 
among the Italians the several 
Pieces that are done by the same 
Hand, into several Degrees of 
those made, con studio, con dili- 
genza, or con amore.*® 


The other corresponding passages are as follows: 


GILpoNn 
Page Lines 
Q7 10-17 
30-38 


°° Temple, p. 399, 37-40; p. 400, 1-12. 
* Gildon, p. 26, 31-38; p. 27, 1-9. 


TEMPLE 
Page Lines 
{ 398 { 33-38 
1 399 Ul 1-6 


7-19 


°5 Temple p. 398, 17-33. 
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GiLpon 
28 1-14 
38 
29 rE 
12-18 § 
43 17-24 


TEMPLE 
19-36 
400 22-24 
398 2-11 
427 33-37 


Gildon’s debt to Gerardus Vossius is clear, but not extensive; 
from the erudite Dutchman he took many ideas and illustra- 
tions that he needed for his explanation of the epigram, the 
pastoral, the elegy and the lyric. He culled the essentials and 
omitted many of the details which Vossius used to build up his 
laborious demonstrations. Here are three paragraphs borrowed 


from Vossius: 


The Epigram had both its 
Rise and its Name from Inscrip- 
tions that were us’d to be either 
engrav’d or hung of Pillars, on 
Walls, Buildings, Statues, Tro- 
phies, Shields, Ships, and the 
like. And this at first was the 
general Meaning of the word 
Epigram, which was afterwards 
brought to a more restrain’d 
Sense. This Word was originally 
appropriated to the Inscriptions 
of Gifts offer’d in the Temples; 
thence it came to those which 
were hung up at the Temple- 
Gates; soon after it was trans- 
ferr'd to those Inscriptions 
which were to adorn Public 
Buildings; then to the Statues 
of the Gods or Heroes, or Men 
of Eminence, cither Living or 
dead. And these Inscriptions 
were sometimes compriz’d in one 
Word, sometimes in two, and at 
other Times of several, and that 
both in Prose and in Verse. 

The Shortness of these In- 
scriptions took extremely, be- 
cause we are pleased to know 
that quickly of which we desire 
to be inform’d; and their being 
put into Verse, made them yet 


1§ Sequatur epigramma; cui 
exeo nomen, quia soleret in- 
scribi, vel apponi, columnis, 
muris, aedificiis, statuis, tropaeis, 
clypeis, navibus, atque aliis. ... 


Paulatim vero restricta est 
laxior significatio: quod deinceps. 
ostendam. 

2$ Primum hance _ vocem, 
quasi propriam fecere inscrip- 
tiones donariorum in templis: 
inde deventum ad eas, quae fori- 
bus templorum apponerentur: 
mox ad illas, quibus publica or- 
narentur aedificia: tum etiam 
effigies Deorum, heroum, alio- 
rum praestantium, sive supersti- 
tum, sive etiam mortuorum. In- 
scriptiones hae nunc una consta- 
bant voce, nune duabus, nune 
pluribus: ac, cum pluribus, nune 
prosa fiebant, nunc — versu. 
(Twenty-five lines of etymologi- 
cal discussion are omitted.) 


3§ Haec inscriptionum brevi- 
tas grata admodum fuit: quia 
jucundum est cito aliquid, quod 
scire avemus cognoscere. Ac 
multo gratior facta, quando ora- 
tione fieret ligata: tum ob nu- 
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more agreeable; both by the 
Harmony of their Numbers, and 
their aptness to be retain’d by 
the Memory. These were the 
Motives which made the People 
touch upon all Manner of Sub- 
jects in this short Way; if they 
had Occasion to write to a 
Friend in a grave or merry Man- 
ner, or even to their Mistresses, 
when the Poets had found this 
general Propension to this short 
Way of Writing, they assum’d it 
into their Province as_ their 
Right. Thus came the Word 
Epigram to be given to any 
short Copy of Verses. 

The Epigram is indeed origin- 
ally a Sort of Poetry in Minia- 
ture, for it takes in all Subjects, 
both of the greater and lesser 
Poetry. As Praise, Dispraise, 
Persuasion: Nay, Vossius and 
some others have extended it in 
some Measure to the Subjects of 
the Epic, Tragic and Comic 
Poems, which Vossius thus ex- 
presses. It has this in common 
with the Epic, that it praises the 
Gods, Heroes, and Men of emi- 
nent Worth, as well as Trees, 
Cities, and the like. This it has 
common with Tragedy, that it 
relates those things which beget 
Grief, Pity, and Admiration 
(but by the Way Vossius is out 
in this, for Admiration is not a 
tragical Passion.) Grief, by 
treating of Cruel Events; Pity, 
by the Recital of them when 
they happen to such as do not 
deserve them, or between Rela- 
tions, especially Parents and 
Children, Brothers and Sisters. 
and the like. Admiration, by 
treating of future Events, es- 
pecially when beyond our ex- 


merorum dulcedinem; tum quia 
faceret hoc ad faciliorem me- 
moriam. Ob ista postea quod- 
vis argumentum sic_ tractare 
sunt aggressi: etiam siquid se- 
rium, vel jocosum, amico esset 
perscribendum, vel amicae. Ista 
ubi conspicerent poetae, hoc 
scribendi genus sibi quasi pro- 
prium vindicarunt, nulla inscrip- 
tionis habita ratione. Ita epi- 
gramma vocari coeptum quod- 
vis breve carmen. . . . Quodvis 
eo aiebam, quia ad omnia, se 
dicendi genera extendit. Nam 
laudat, vituperat; suadet, dis- 
saudet; ac simpliciter exponit. 
Tampue late Materies ejus pa- 
tet, quam pariter, et epopaeia, 
et tragoedia, et comoedia. 


Nam cum epico carmine com- 
mune habet, quod laudet deos, 
et heroas, virosque excellentes: 
uti et arbores, urbes, ae similia. 
Cum tragoedia vero, quod ea 
refert, quae gignant dolorem, 
miserationes, admirationem: do- 
lorem adferendo atrocia: misera- 
tionem, iisdem memorandis, si 
immerenti contingant, aut inter 
conjunctos, praesertim inter 
parentes, et liberos; vel fratres, 
et sorores: denique admiratio,- 
nem, exponendo fortuita: in- 
primis ubi, praeter opinionem, 
unum alterius est caussa, vel 
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pectation one produces another, occasio; ut fit in Oedipi vita.s* 
as in the life of Oedipus.** 


The other borrowings are the following: 


GILpOoN Vossivus 

94 -8§ 

08) I ov §2 2@5 
154 Pa t Il vii $3 97 
155 1-8 ) 29 

12-16 § 30 

164 19-38 Ill xi §2 49 
165 1-23 50-53 

166 15-18 §8 58 

19-24 §9 54 

169 1-6 § 12 55 

6-13 $13 56 

14-23 §14 56 

24-28 $15 57 

173 27-31 Ill xiii $1 65 

174 19-25 XV §$2 55 
263 13-28 II iv §1-2 13-14 
266 11-22 Vv $5 20-21 


The exact amount of Gildon’s borrowings from his chief 
sources can now be determined. They total seventy-five pages, 
distributed thus: Dacier, 30; Sidney, 21; Rapin-Rymer, 14; G. 
Vossius, 6; Temple, 4. In addition, it should be recorded that 
the Complete Art of Poetry containe sixty-two pages of ac- 
knowledged quotations, ranging from a single line to a unit of 
nearly thirteen pages. The principal creditors, accounting for 
sixty-one pages, include these writers: Dacier, 12; Bucking- 
ham’s Essay on Poetry, 10; Boileau, 9; Rosecommon’s Transla- 
tion of Horace’s Ars Poetica, 6; Aristotle (i.e. the English 
version of Dacier) , Temple, and Dennis, 5 each; Spectator and 
Tatler and the Brothers Vossius, 3 each. Therefore, it can be 
stated that of the 283 pages of the Complete Art of Poetry 137 
are not original and that more than a half of this portion is 
lifted without acknowledgment. Volume 1 is almost as much 
of an anthology as Volume 2. 

The question concerning Gildon’s honesty in these borrowings 
yet remains to be answered. Even though in Gildon’s time the 
attitude towards plagiarism was not what it is today, still it is 
probable that an author who admitted borrowing considerable 


*° Gildon, pp. 150-51. 
87 Poeticarum Institutionum Libri Tres (1647), III, xix, 1-3. 
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material for his book in one way or another might wish to con- 
ceal the fact that a great deal more also belonged to others, 
especially when the debt amounted to half of his book. The 
evidence is easily obtained from Gildon’s practice in indicating 
quotations. Italics ** or inverted commas before each line *° or 
various introductory phrases *° are used. None of these methods, 
however, are employed in the use of material derived from the 
sources examined in this paper. 

Gildon, moreover, seems at times to be deliberately mislead- 
ing the reader. For instance, he incorporates borrowings con- 
taining the pronoun J so skilfully that they fall naturally from 
the mouth of a speaker in the dialogue. Compare the following: 


Gildon: From all this, it seems, that I may insist to have it granted 
me, that the Grecians have very good Reason to give the 
Poet the Name above all other Names in Learning. 

Sidney: Thus much (I hope) will be given me, that the Greeks, 
with some probability of Reason gave him the name above 
all names of learning.** 

Gildon: I conclude, therefore, that the Poet excels the Historian.** 

Sidney: I conclude therefore that he excelleth Historien.** 

Gildon: But it is of the last importance (as I have observ’d) that 
this admirable be probable by a just mixture and Tem- 
perament of one and the other.*® 

Rapin-Rymer: [Identical with the above].*® 


Is there not artifice in Gildon’s making a pretty bow to Bossu 
as “the admirable critic of the epic” *’ just before he begins 
from Rymer’s version of pertinent sections in Rapin? And, at 
the end of unacknowledged drafts on Dacier, in again paying 
this tribute to Bossu: “If any of you have a Mind to hear it 


8° Dryden is quoted thus, Preface, a7v; Rapin, p. 33; Corneille, p. 40; Temple, 
p. 78; G. Vossius, pp. 127-8; Tatler, pp. 113-4, ete. All translations in verse are so 
printed; cf. x, p. 44. p. 45, and pp. 211-5. 

8° Outline of the Iliad, p. 98; Rapin, p. 149; Dennis, pp. 192-6. 

“°'These phrases are typical: (a) Horace remarked, p. 94; (b) It is Tertullian 
who says, p. 30; (c) I cannot here omit Sir William Temple’s reflection, p. 74; 
(d) Mr. Waller tells us, p. 124; (e) Give me leave to urge from the admirable 
Dacier his reasons, p. 180; (f) I have made sufficiently evident from Dacier, p. 140. 

“Psi. 


“2G. Smith, Eliz. Crit. Essays 1. 157. P2977. 
<P. 58. = Rymer, II, XI. 
“* Smith, 1.171. P. 270. 
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[the epic] more amply discussed, Bossu is in the English Tongue, 
to discuss that genre, and then proceeding to draw verbatim 
and the only critic worth perusing on this subject? ” ** Surely, 
if these words mean anything, they imply that what Gildon is 
presenting is his own. 

After all these facts are duly considered, it is difficult not to 
conclude that Gildon obviously tried to conceal the scissors- 
and-paste nature of the Complete Art of Poetry. So much bor- 
rowing, however, reduces the independent value of testimony 
drawn from this book of Gildon’s in the field of literary criti- 
cism,*® unless the passage is carefully checked against the 
sources which have been examined here or which may be dis- 
covered later. 


The Catholic University of America 


oP: 287. 

*° An unfortunate instance of this sort occurs in C. C. Green’s Neo-Classical 
Theory of Tragedy, p. 128. In discussing the function of tragedy Green asserts 
that the “eighteenth century ...preferred a clearer-sounding formula—a formula 
that had received expression by Sir Philip Sidney. It preferred to say with 
Gildon (1. 51) that poetry, as a genus, is ‘directed to teach and, at the same 
time, to delight.’” The latter quotation is, in fact, only an expanded form of 
Sidney’s own words and is part of the material taken by Gildon from the Apology 
for his First Dialogue. Again, Green says (p. 227): “ Horace’s rule that every play 
should be divided into five acts had few eighteenth-century admirers. Gildon (1. 
266), however, exercised his ingenuity in an attempt to justify it.” What Green 
cites from Gildon is essentially a translation of Vossius’s explanation (Poet. Instit., 
II, v, §5). E. N. Hooker, also, cites as from Gildon (1. 276-7) a statement which 
comes from Rapin through Rymer’s translation. Cf. Critical Works of John Dennis, 
p. 461. n. and Rymer’s Reflections, II, xi. 








“THE BENEDICITE PARAPHRASED BY THE REV. 
MR. MERRICK”: A CORRECTION 


By Puiuie R. WIKkELuND 


In common with many of his contemporaries who published 
in the ephemeral periodicals of the time, often anonymously or 
pseudonymously, Christopher Smart left behind him a tangled 
bibliographical trail for those to stalk who would. Recently 
several contributions have appeared enlarging our knowledge of 
his literary productions,’ and these with a single exception seem 
wholly acceptable and sound. That exception is an attribution 
which appeared in a recent article by Robert E. Brittain,’ 
prospective editor of Smart, who has suggested, mainly on the 
basis of internal evidence, that “an unsigned poem entitled 
‘The Benedicite Paraphrased, which appeared in Dodsley’s 
The Museum, or Literary and Historical Register on December 
6, 1746 (ii, 182),”* is the work of Smart. To establish this 
attribution he adduces the evidence of (1) the stanza form, 
which he feels has that “throbbing rise and fall which dis- 
tinguishes the Song to David,” (2) the same method used to 
expand the original text from the Prayer Book as that Smart 
used in his translation of the Psalms, and (3) certain ideas, 


* Undoubtedly the most important of these was William Force Stead’s discovery 
of the Probert manuscript, which he published under the title, Rejoice in the Lamb 
(London, 1939). Smart’s periodical writings have been investigated by Claude 
Jones, “ Christopher Smart, Richard Rolt, and The Universal Visiter,’ Library, 
4 ser., 18 (September, 1938), 212-14, and by R. B. Botting in two articles, “ John- 
son, Smart, and The Universal Visiter,’ MP 36 (February, 1939). 293-300, and 
“Christopher Smart in London,” Research Studies of the State College of Wash- 
ington 7 (March, 1939). 3-54. Two bibliographical items have also been noted, 
the first by E. G. Ainsworth, Jr., “An Unrecorded Work by Christopher Smart,” 
TLS October 15, 1988, p. 661; the second by R. E. Brittain, “ Christopher Smart’s 
‘Hymns for the Amusement of Children,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America 35 (April, 1941). 61-65. 

2“ An Early Model for Smart’s A Song to David,’ PMLA 56 (March, 1941). 
165-74. 

®* This reference is misleading without explanation. An error in the pagination 
has occurred at page 184 on sig. Z4v; the next signature—Aa—starts on page 149 
instead of 185. Thus there is not one but two pages numbered 182, and reference 
here is to the second. 
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images, and tricks of versification peculiar to Smart, all proofs, 
he claims, that “make the attribution to Smart even more 
certain’ and surely justify the question, “ What other poet 
writing in 1746 would or could have produced the Lenedicite 
Paraphrased? ” 

That other poet was James Merrick (1720-1769), almost an 
exact contemporary of Smart. He entered Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, at sixteen, where he received the B.A. in 1739 and the 
M.A. in 1742. He proceeded to a féllowship in his college at the 
end of the next two years, and when ill-health prevented him 
from actively assuming clerical duties, for he had taken holy 
orders, he remained in the college as tutor for some time. His 
life is without note thereafter; his writings, however, are of more 
interest to us and often parallel those of Smart. He made 
several translations, wrote one book of annotations on the 
Gospel of St. John and another on the Psalms, and produced a 
quantity of light verse in the manner of the time, among which 
only his little lyrics ‘“‘ The Camelion” and “ The Wish” have 
continued to please. Like Smart, he too made a metrical trans- 
lation of the Psalms, and his Poems on Sacred Subjects (1763) 
may be compared to Smart’s Hymns and Spiritual Songs 
(1765) .* 

Now it happens that Merrick too published his work anony- 
mously in Dodsley’s Museum, and it is his poem, “ The Bene- 
dicite, or Song of the Three Children, Paraphrased,” to give it 
its full title, which first appeared in the December 6 number of 
the magazine and which Professor Brittain has identified as a 
work by Smart. There it occurs without signature or ascription, 
as he has stated, but just nine years later it was reprinted in 
another of Dodsley’s publications, the famous miscellany Col- 
lection of Poems by Several Hands. In the first London edition 
it occurs in volume 4, pp. 177-84, and in the Dublin edition in 
volume 8, pp. 132-8.° In both editions the poem is entitled “ The 


“It is interesting to observe that both early and late critics of Smart have 
coupled his name with that of Merrick. The anonymous writer of the article, 
“Merrick and Smart’s Translations of the Psalms,” in The Critical Review 20 
(September, 1765). 208-16, compares their respective versions and with dubious 
justice awards the laurel to Merrick; while Edmund Gosse links their names again 
in his History of Eighteenth Century Literature (New York, 1929), p. 318. 

5’ The first three volumes of the London edition first appeared in 1748, and went 
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Benedicite Paraphrased”” and is stated to be “ By the Rev. 
Mr. Merrick.” In 1763 the Clarendon Press at Oxford issued 
Merrick’s Poems on Sacred Subjects,’ and the little volume was 
placed for sale in the hands of R. and J. Dodsley, publishers of 
both the Museum and the Collection. “ The Benedicite ” occu- 
pies the first ten pages in this volume and is followed by a 
number of poems which appeared at various times in the Col- 
lection. This version of the text, in the main identical with that 
in the Museum and the Collection, will be discussed later. In 
1766 and 1775 the Dodsleys and their successors again reprinted 
“The Benedicite ” in their Collections. 

So we see that Merrick’s poem first appeared anonymously 
in the Museum and was later reprinted under his own name in 
the miscellanies on at least three occasions, as well as in a 
separate edition of his own poems. As early as 1894 W. P. 
Courtney in his article on Merrick in the Dictionary of National 
Biography noted the poem among Merrick’s works as being in 
the Museum, though not by title, and in 1910 listed it in greater 
detail in his work, Dodsley’s Collection of Poetry, Its Contents 
and Contributors.’ A decade ago R. W. Chapman listed it care- 
fully in his article, “ Dodsley’s Collection of Poems by Several 
Hands,” in the Proceedings and Papers of the Oxford Bibli- 
ographical Society .* 

With respect to the text of the poem, it should be observed 
that Professor Brittain’s transcript is not always exact. In the 
one hundred and sixty-eight lines which he prints from the 
Museum there are at least sixteen errors of spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, and substitution of words.’ Inasmuch as the 


through two subsequent editions; but the fourth volume was not added until the 
fourth edition in 1755. See W. P. Courtney, “ Dodsley’s Famous Collection of 
Poetry,” Notes and Queries, 10 ser., 6 (no. 150, November 10, 1906), 361-62. 

* This work too received notice in The Critical Review 15 (February, 1763). 
176. 

*™The same material had appeared in his earlier series of articles in Notes and 
Queries, 10 ser., 6-11 (1906-1909). ‘‘ The Benedicite” is noted there in volume 7 
(no. 178, May 25, 1907). 405. 

®3 pt. $ (1931-1933). 269-313. 

®In the following list of misprints Brittain’s transcription precedes the form in 
the Museum text: Throne./Throne: (3. 3), Praise,/Praise. (4. 6), Celestial/Coeles- 
tial (5. 1), eyelids/Eyelids (5. 2), influence/Influence (7. 4), rear/roar (9. 6), 
Stream/Stream. (11. 6), Fountain-Head/Fountain-Head, (16. 5), flow’d/flow’d, 
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Museum text of “ The Benedicite,” to which Professor Brittain 
has called attention, is marred by frequent blunders of the 
printer and represents moreover an earlier version than Mer- 
rick’s independent edition of 1763, it may be of interest to note 
some of the differences between the two texts. In three instances 
Merrick has corrected printer’s errors. Stanza 12, which in the 
Museum version opens 


Ye Days and Nights, that swiftly born, 
From Morn to Eve, from Eve to Morn, 
Alternate glide away, 


has its original sense restored in the first line by the change of 
“born ” to “ borne.” Likewise, the transposition of a misplaced 
adjective improves the fifth line of the next stanza: 


Darkness his Thick Pavillion made (1746) 
Thick Darkness his pavilion made (1763) 


But the most singular example of a printing error occurs in 
stanza 15. In the Museum the first three lines read: 


Exalt, O Earth! thy heav’nly King, 
Who bids the Plants, that form the Spring, 
With annual Verdure bloom; 


the 1763 text shows how the slip took place and the neat re- 
casting of the sense, not likely to be noticed by any but the 
author: 
Exalt, O Earth, thy heav’nly King, 
Who bids the Plants, that from thee spring, 
Renew their annual bloom. 


Many minor changes in diction indicate later revisions by 
Merrick,*® but only two alterations are extensive enough to 
merit attention: first, the new twenty-fifth stanza which Mer- 


(18. 5), Floods;/Floods, (19. 1), Songs,/Songs (21. 4), and/And (22. 6), Judah’s/ 
Judah’s (23. 4), Levi’s/Levi’s (24. 1), Salem’s/Salem’s (25. 2), forever/for ever 
(27.6). 

~°E. g., citing first the 1746 text, and then the 1763: Work/World (1. 5), 
bless’d/bright (3. 1), Dominions/Dominations (4. 1), Lamps/beams (6. 2), ex- 
panded/extended (8. 5), his/hot (14. 2), wand’ring/scattered (14. 4), heave/lift 
(16. 2), smiling/thankful (17.6), languish/sicken (20.6), Who stampt his Image 
on your Clay/Whose vital breath informs your clay (23. 2), Levi's Tribe/Aaron’s 
Race (24. 1), blest/bright (26. 2). 
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rick substituted in 1763 for that which had appeared in the 
Museum, 
To him exulting strike the chord, 
Ye faithful Servants of your Lord; 
Nor e’er your praises cease; 
Whose hearts fain Wisdom’s ways have known, 
And taught by blest experience, own 
That all her paths are peace; 


second, the first three lines of the last stanza as they appear in 
1763: 
Let Us, who see th’ inclosing fire 
Divested of its rage aspire, 
And innocently blaze. 


Spellings are simplified by dropping the final k in such words as 
musick,” “fabrick,” and “ prolifick,” and by printing “ ethe- 
real,” “ celestial,” and “ wearied ” for “ ztherial,” “ coelestial,” 
and “weary’d.” There is consistent reduction of capitals to 
lower case, and punctuation is extensively altered. 

On the basis of his evidence Professor Brittain’s attribution 
was not an unlikely one. “The Benedicite” treats a subject 
which had a peculiar appeal for Smart, and its manner and 
method resemble his in many ways. The implicit significance of 
Professor Brittain’s article, therefore, has still a certain value. 
Although “ The Benedicite ” is indubitably not by Smart, and 
thus cannot be used to explain A Song to David in any con- 
nection with his insanity or throw light on the development of 
his natural bent, there remains the possibility that he may have 
known it and been influenced by it. Beyond that, “there is no 
more to seyne.” 


ay 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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DICKENS’ PATTERN OF WEEKLY SERIALIZATION 
By Geratp GILes GRUBB 


In this article on Dickens’ pattern of weekly serialization, 
I am interested only in the historical aspect of my topic; the 
aesthetic aspect I reserve for future treatment. Furthermore, 
I am approaching the subject from the angle of Dickens the 
editor rather than from that of Dickens the novelist.t I shall 
(1) discuss his particular pattern of weekly serialization; (2) 
point out applications of this pattern to the works of other 
writers; (3) review the difficulties Dickens experienced in adapt- 
ing his own stories to his serial pattern; (4) call attention to 
some of the influences of serialization upon his editorial policies; 
and (5) state my conclusions. 

Since Dickens’ own novels were all serialized in one form or 
another, and since five of them were published in weekly jour- 
nals, there must have been certain principles that guided him 
to the success he attained. For light upon this problem we must 
turn to his letters written to contributors whom he wished to 
aid in the preparation of their stories for his periodicals. For- 
tunately, he has left us a fairly clear outline of his pattern of 
weekly serialization and some hints as to his methods of appli- 
cation of the pattern. As concisely as possible, I wish to place 
this pattern before the reader. 

Dickens stated the main elements of his weekly serial pattern 
in letters to Charles Lever, Bulwer-Lytton, and Mrs. Brookfield. 
In 1860, when Lever’s A Day’s Ride was about to be published 
in All the Year Round, Dickens wrote to the former: 


1 Dickens was editor of the following periodicals: Bentley’s Miscellany, 1837- 
1839, in which appeared Oliver Twist (February, 1837, to April, 1838)—for the 
justification of the new terminal date and other new facts about the publication 
of this story see Gerald Giles Grubb, “On the Publication of Oliver Twist,” 
MLN 56 (1941). 190-194—Master Humphrey’s Clock, 1840-1841, in which appeared 
The Old Curiosity Shop (April 25, 1840, to January, 1841) and Barnaby Rudge 
(February 13, to November 27, 1841), Household Words, 1850-1859, in which 
appeared Hard Times, April 1, to August 12, 1854); and All the Year Round, 1859- 
1870, in which appeared A Tale of Two Cities (April 30, to November 26, 1859), 
and Great Expectations (December 1, 1860, to August 3, 1861). 
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The only suggestion I have to make (and that arises out of the 
manner of publication) is, that we ought to get at the action of 
the story, in the first No. and that I therefore would, by a little 
condensation there, and a little enlargement of the quantity given 
in the first week, get at the invitation to dinner, as the end to the 
first weekly part. 

In a letter of June 2, 1860, Dickens told Lever something of 
the quantitative ideal for the weekly publication: ‘ We ought 
to have not less than eight (8) columns in each weekly No. 
When I say ‘ Ought,’ I mean it is our custom, and, consequently, 
the public’s expectation. And it is certainly better for the 
story.” * Again in a letter to Lever of July 25, 1860, he said: 
“As to the quantity of each week, you are perfectly right. 
About 8 columns is as near the thing as possible—in a word, is 
just the thing.” * 

Dickens discussed the serialization of Bulwer-Lytton’s A 
Strange Story with that writer in a letter of May 12, 1861, just 
before it began to appear in All the Year Round. “ For the 
purpose of weekly publication,” he said, “ the divisions of the 
story will often have to be greatly changed.” After some 
minute directions about the beginning and ending of weekly 
parts, Dickens continued, “I think I have become, by dint of 
necessity and practice, rather cunning in this regard; and per- 
haps you would not mind my looking to such points from week 
to week.” ° 

The most important statement Dickens made concerning his 
pattern of weekly serialization is to be found in a letter of 
February 20, 1866, written to a Mrs. Brookfield. He liked the 
story she had submitted, told her it was a good one, and offered 
her friendly advice on how to strengthen it for publication in 
book form. As a serial publication, the story was unfitted for 
a weekly journal. In the explanation of its unfitness for All 
the Year Round, Dickens gave Mrs. Brookfield an outline of 
his serial pattern which not only supplements, but also com- 
pletes, the plan that was partially presented to Lever and 
Bulwer-Lytton. He said: 


2 Walter Dexter, ed., The Letters of Charles Dickens. The Nonesuch Dickens, 
8 vols. (London, 1938), 3. 165. 

® Dexter, Letters of Charles Dickens 3. 164. 

* Ibid. 3. 168. 5 Ibid. 8. 219. 
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If you will take any part of it [the story] and cut it up (in fancy) 
into the small portions into which it would have to be divided here 
for only a month’s supply, you will (I think) at once discover the 
impossibility of publishing it in weekly parts. The scheme of the 
chapters, the manner of introducing the people, the progress of the 
interest, the places in which the principal places fall, are hope- 
lessly against it. It would seem as though the story were never 
coming, and hardly ever moving. There must be a special design 
to overcome that specially trying mode of publication, [Italics are 
mine] and I cannot better express the difficulty and labour of it 
than by asking you to turn over any two weekly numbers of A 
Tale of Two Cities, or Great Expectations, or Bulwer’s story [A 
Strange Story|, or Wilkie Collins’ [No Name], or Reade’s [Hard 
Cash|, or At the Bar |by Charles Collins] and notice how patiently 
and expressly the thing has to be planned for presentation in frag- 
ments, and yet for afterwards fusing together as an uninterrupted 
whole.® 


Now that we have Dickens’ own statements before us re- 
garding the importance of the serial pattern he was in the cus- 
tom of using, we may summarize the points in the pattern in 
the order of their importance. First, he declared that “ there 
must be a special design ” or pattern to fit weekly serialization. 
Second, he mentioned six stories that had been written by the 
“ special design.” Third, he told Mrs. Brookfield to “ notice 
how patiently and expressly the thing has to be planned for 
presentation in these fragments, and yet for afterwards fusing 
together as an uninterrupted whole.” Fourth, Dickens men- 
tioned the following specific elements of the pattern: (1) the 
scheme of the chapters; (2) the manner of introducing the 
people; (3) the progress of the interest; (4) the introduction 
of the principal places; (5) the early introduction of the plot; 
and (6) the rapid movement of the story. Fifth, Dickens 
thought eight columns the correct length of a weekly portion 
considered quantitatively. Finally, he considered that in the 
art of serialization, he had become “ by dint of necessity and 
practice, rather cunning.” 

Let us now consider Dickens’ application of his weekly serial 
pattern to the works of his contributors. Certain representative 
cases only will be considered. 


* Ibid. 3. 461. 
5 
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One of the most interesting examples of the shaping of a 
story for serialization was that of Mrs. Gaskell’s North and 
South. The first batch of manuscript she submitted to Dickens 
covered “114 sides of foolscap.”* He read it through at one 
sitting with great interest and tackled at once the problems 
of serialization. He said: 


Now, addressing myself to the consideration of its being pub- 
lished in weekly portions, let me endeavour to show you as dis- 
tinctly as I can, the divisions into which it must fall. According 
to the best of my judgment and experience, if it were divided any 
other way—reference being always had to the weekly space avail- 
able for the purpose in Household Words—it would be materially 
injured.® 


Then Dickens proceeded to outline the points of division for 
the 114 sides in his hands. “ As nearly as I can calculate,” he 
said, “ about 18 sides of your writing would make a weekly No.” 
So important was this matter of division that Dickens stopped 
his note short of its conclusion and submitted eighteen sides 
selected at random from Mrs. Gaskell’s manuscript to the 
printers, and he found that their estimate exactly accorded 
with his.° Furthermore, in the course of this letter he said, “ I 
do not apologize to you for laying so much stress on the neces- 
sity of its dividing well, because I am bound to put before you 
my perfect conviction that if it did not, the story would be 
wasted.” *° 

However, the whole matter of the publication of North and 
South according to Dickens’ pattern of weekly serialization was 
not merely the art of skillfully dividing what Mrs. Gaskell had 
written; the problem also touched the manner of her writing. 
Dickens continued: 


The only place where I do not see my way, and where the story— 
always with a special eye to this form of publication—seems to me 
to fag unmanageably, without an amount of excision that I dare 
scarcely hint at, is between Nos. 2 and 3 where the dialogue is long 

. . where, to bring the number out at once, I think there is a 
necessity for fusing two Nos. into one.** 


7 Ibid. 2. 562. 
5 Ibid. 2. 561. 1° Tbhid. 2. 563. 
® Ibid. 2. 562. 11 Ibid. 2. 562. 
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Eleven days later, July 26, 1854, Dickens was still giving 
Mrs. Gaskell instructions concerning the serialization of North 
and South. He mentioned the dialogue again, saying, “ It ap- 
pears to me that the conversation in the first part is unneces- 
sarily lengthy, and I think that portion . . . could be materially 
improved if you would not object to make some curtailment in 
the printed proof.” ** Mrs. Gaskell rebelled against the changes 
necessary to make her story a complete success as a weekly 
serial. When Dickens was making up the Number of Household 
Words for September 9th—the second issue in which Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s story was published—he discovered that the material was 
still not well adapted to serialization. The fact is, she had 
returned her proofs, in spite of Dickens’ advice, unaltered. He 
admonished her, saying, “ This is the place where we agreed 
that there should be a great condensation, and a considerable 
compression.” Then he added, “ In case you should not already 
have altered the proof and sent it to Wills . . . will you be so 
kind as to do it at once.” His former instructions he restated. 
“ What I would recommend—and did recommend—is to make 
the scene between Margaret and her father . . . just as short 
as you can... make it.” * 

On August 19th, Dickens wrote Wills, saying, “ I am alarmed 
at the quantity of North and South. It is not objectionable as 
a beginning, but will become so in the progress of a not com- 
pactly written and artfully devised story.”** A little later, 
Dickens returned to the subject of Mrs. Gaskell’s story: “ It is 
perfectly plain to me,” he said, “ that if we put in more, every 
week, of ‘ North and South’ than we did of ‘ Hard Times,’ we 
shall ruin Household Words. Therefore it must be at all hazards 
kept down.” *° 

During the latter part of August, 1854, the Dickens-Wills 
correspondence is filled with reference to the serialization of 
North and South. Once Dickens said, “ The amount you have 
got [of North and South] into 233 is quite out of the question, 
but this is the part from which a great deal was to be taken 
out.” ** After some further exchange of notes concerning this 


8 Ibid. 2. 571. 
*8 Ibid. 2. 580. 18 Ibid. 2. 581. 
** Ibid. 2. 580. *° Ibid. 2. 581. 
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story, in which Dickens gave instructions as to the best manner 
of dividing the story, he said: “ When I read the beginning of 
this story of Mrs. Gaskell’s I felt that its means of service or 
disservice to us, mainly lay in its capacity of being divided at 
such points of interest as it possesses. . . . If I had known how 
it was to turn out . . . I could not, in my senses, have accepted 
the story.” ‘? On October 14th, when Dickens heard from Wills 
that the sales were dropping—due to the fact that Mrs. Gaskell 
never did fully consent to the conditions of the serial pattern— 
he said, “ I am not surprised. Mrs. Gaskell’s story so divided, is 
wearisome in the last degree. .. . Thus wire-drawn it is a 
weary business.” ** 

Mrs. Gaskell published North and South in book form in 
1855. In her “ Preface ” she referred to the difficulty of writing 
and publishing in the weekly serial pattern imposed by Dickens. 


On its first appearance in Household Words this tale was 
obliged to conform to the conditions imposed by a weekly publica- 
tion, and likewise to confine itself within certain advertised limits, 
in order that faith might be kept with the public. Although these 
conditions were made as light as could be, the author found it 
impossible to develop the story in the manner originally intended, 
and more especially, was compelled to hurry on events with an 
improbable rapidity toward the close. In some degree to remedy 
this defect, various short passages have been inserted and several 
new Chapters added.’® 


To the study of the effect of serialization on the writers of 
the Victorian Period, this “ Preface” is significant. Mrs. Gas- 
kell plainly states that she was forced out of her natural artistic 
style “to conform to the conditions imposed by the require- 
ments of a weekly publication,” or, in other words, by the re- 
quirements of serialization. She states further what some of 
these conditions were: first, she could not develop the story in 
the manner in which she had planned it; second, she was forced 
to hurry on events with great rapidity, especially toward the 
close; and third, to overcome these defects she found it neces- 
sary to insert various short passages, and add new chapters. 


17 Ibid. 2. 583. 
18 Ibid. 2. 598. 
1° « Preface,” North and South, Knutsford ed. (New York, 1906), p. xxvii. 
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In an effort to interpret Mrs. Gaskell’s statement, I have 
made a comparison of the chapter schemes of both the first 
edition—that published in Household Words—and the second 
edition of North and South, and I have obtained the following 
results: Chapters I to XLIII are almost identical in both 
editions; Chapters XLIV and XLV of the second edition show 
alterations which lengthen them; between Chapters XLV and 
XLVI of the first edition Mrs. Gaskell inserted in the second 
edition five new chapters, numbering them from XLVI to L, 
inclusive; and she retained the original Chapters XLVI and 
XLVII, making them, without alteration, the concluding chap- 
ters of the second edition, with the numbering LI and LII. 

Another interesting example of Dickens’ shaping of a serial 
for publication was that of Charles Lever’s A Day’s Ride. On 
January 2, 1860, Dickens began to discuss with Lever a serial 
for All the Year Round. He said, “ Let me have the story in 
such portions as best suits your convenience,” with the under- 
standing that the “ publication of it in All the Year Round” 
was to follow Wilkie Collins’ The Woman in White immedi- 
ately, “or one other shorter story than his . . . before it.” *° 
Then he wrote to Lever about three months later and said, “ I 
want you to begin your story in July; that is to say, I want you 
to have in type four weekly Nos. at the end of June and to keep 
that amount ahead, while the story lasts.” ** 

A Day’s Ride began publication on August 31, 1860. Almost 
immediately the sales of All the Year Round began to drop. On 
October 6th, Dickens wrote Lever the sad news: “ We drop 
rapidly and continuously, with The Day’s Ride. Whether it 
is too detached and discursive in its interest for the audience 
and the form of publication, I can not say positively; but it 
does not take hold.” ** Even in this emergency, Dickens was 
still talking about “the form of publication.” He was seriali- 
zation conscious at every turn. 

As an editor, Dickens watched with alarm the decline of the 
sales of All the Year Round due to the failure of Lever’s serial. 
He called a council of his staff for the discussion of the situation. 
On looking through the unpublished parts of A Day’s Ride 


2° Dexter, op. cit. 3. 144. 
*1 Ibid. 3. 151-2. *2 Ibid. 3. 183-4. 
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that were then in hand, he saw that it contained nothing that 
would revive the falling circulation of his journal. Furthermore, 
once Dickens should become involved in a serial to run twenty 
months, for he was then planning Great Expectations, All the 
Year Round would have to appear for almost two years without 
any contribution from him except short stories. By that time 
the property would have been ruined beyond remedy. In view 
of the situation, he wrote Forster, “ It was perfectly clear that 
the only thing to be done was, for me to strike in.” He then 
added, “I have therefore decided to begin the story [Great 
Expectations] as of the length of the Tale of Two Cities. .. .” * 
To Charles Lever he stated the case fully when he said: 


There is but one thing to be done. I had begun a book [Great 
Expectations] which I had intended for one of my long twenty 
number serials. I must abandon that design [pattern] and forego 
its profits (a very serious consideration, you may believe), and 
shape [according to his weekly serial pattern] the story for these 
pages. I must get into these pages, as soon as possible, and must 
consequently begin my story in No. for 1st of December. For as 
long as you continue afterwards, we must go on together.** 


Thus, Dickens made a decision affecting materially one of his 
greatest novels. He decided to change the serial pattern of 
Great Expectations from one of twenty monthly parts to one of 
suitable proportions for publication in weekly parts. 

After the failure of A Day’s Ride became apparent, both 
Dickens and Wills began encouraging Lever to compress his 
story into the least possible compass. At first Dickens said: 
“ As to winding up—you are to consider your reputation, your 
knowledge of the book as a whole, and your desire of what it 
shall be, and your own opinion of what it ought to be.” * 
Shortly thereafter, on January 23, 1861, Wills wrote to Lever 
a most pointed letter urging him to wind up the story. He said: 


It is of the very greatest importance to us that A Day’s Ride 
should terminate with our Fourth Volume in our No. 100, to be 
dated 24th March. The portion you last sent, will form part of 
No. 97; consequently, for the four or five chapters with which you 
propose ending the story, there will be only 3 numbers open. May 


#8 Ibid. 3. 182. 
9* Tbid. 3. 184. ** Ibid. 3. 187. 
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I therefore ask without presuming in the least to interfere with 
your plan of the plot, that you will squeeze the four or five chap- 
ters into three weekly portions.** 


From Mrs. Gaskell, who succeeded well enough in mastering 
Dickens’ pattern of weekly serialization to make her story a 
fair success, and from Charles Lever, who tried and saw his 
story fail when it was subjected to the pattern, we turn to 
George Eliot, who would not even try to master it. Sometime 
in 1859, Dickens asked George Eliot for a story to be published 
as a weekly serial in All the Year Round. In her journal for 
November 18, 1859, she wrote regarding Dickens’ proposal, 
“ We have written Dickens, saying that time is an insurmount- 
able obstacle to his proposition, as he put it.” ** Nevertheless, 
she allowed Dickens to believe that she would comply with his 
wishes, for on January 30, 1860, he wrote to Charles Lever in 
strict confidence that “ Adam Bede {George Eliot]” was about 
to write a serial for his journal. Dickens wrote again to Lever 
about the middle of February, 1860, and implied that George 
Eliot did at one time undertake to write a story for him: 
“Adam (or Eve) Bede,” he said, “is terrified by the novel 
difficulties of serial writing; cannot turn in the space; evidently 
will not be up to scratch when Collins’ spunge is thrown up.” * 
Then, it seems that Dickens’ pattern of weekly serialization 
prevented George Eliot from becoming one of his contributors. 

Let us now consider Dickens’ difficulties with his pattern of 
weekly serialization in his own stories. The first weekly serial 
that he wrote, planned as such, was Hard Times. Forster, his 
official biographer, said that the old Clock troubles came back 
“with the difference that the greater brevity of the weekly 
portions made it easier to write up to time, but much more diffi- 
cult to get sufficient interest into each.” ** Dickens wrote 
Forster of his progress in writing Hard Times, and said, “ The 
difficulty of the space is crushing. Nobody can have an idea of 

26 Flora V. Livingstone, ed., Charles Dickens’ Letters to Charles Lever (Cam- 
bridge, 1933), p. 30. 

27 J. W. Cross, ed., George Eliot’s Life as Related in Her Letters and Journals, 
8 vols. (New York. 1885), 2. 104. 

*8 Dexter, op. cit. 3. 151-152. 

2 J. W. T. Ley, ed. The Life of Charles Dickens by John Forster (London, 
1928), p. 565. 
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it who has not had an experience of patient fiction-writing with 
some elbow-room always, and open spaces in prospective. In 
this form, with any kind of regard to the current number, there 
is absolutely no such thing.” °° At the end of Hard Times 
Dickens was exhausted. Writing to the Honorable Mrs. Watson 
about his condition, on November 1, 1854, he charged his ex- 
haustion up to the added difficulties of writing for a weekly 
serial publication. “ Why I found myself so ‘used up’ after 
Hard Times I scarcely know,” he commented, “ perhaps be- 
cause . . . the compression and close condensation necessary 
for that disjointed form of publication gave me perpetual 
trouble.” ** 

The next weekly serial of any great length that Dickens 
undertook was A Tale of Two Cities, which was written for the 
opening number of All the Year Round in 1859. Again, as in 
the case of some five years earlier, Dickens complained of the 
difficulty of writing in the weekly serial pattern. He wrote 
Forster that he had been getting on slowly with the new story, 
attributable, for one thing, to the low state of his health. The 
other cause of his slow progress was the nature of the install- 
ments of the tale. “ The small portions thereof,” he said, * drive 
me frantic.” ** In a letter to Forster of August 25, 1859, Dickens 
again referred to his weekly serial. ‘‘ Nothing but the interest 
of the subject,” he said, “ and the pleasure of striving with the 
difficulty of the forms of treatment, nothing in the way of 
money, I mean, could also repay the time and trouble of the 
incessant condensation.” ** 


°° Tbid., p. 565. 5? Dexter, op. cit. 2. 602. °° Forster, op. cit., p. 730. 

°8 Dexter, op. cit. 8. 118. As is well known A Tale of Two Cities is less than 
half as long as the average Dickens novel. There is ample deliberation in the 
early chapters; but there is an unusual hurrying on of events in the last third of 
the work. This may not be the result of serialization alone. Another explanation 
is furnished by the artist, Hablot K. Browne, illustrator of the monthly parts 
which were published concurrently with the weekly serialization in All the Year 
Round. Browne writing to his son Walter said, “A rather curious thing happened 
with this book. Watts Philips, the dramatist, hit upon the very same identical 
plot; they had evidently both been to the same source in Paris for their story. 
Watts’ play ‘The Dead Heart’ came out with great success, with stunning climax, 
at about the time of Dickens’ sixth number. The public saw that they were 
identically the same story, so Dickens shut up at the ninth number, instead of 
going on to the eighteenth as usual.” Really Dickens closed with the eighth 
monthly number. See Frederic G. Kitton, Dickens and His Illustrators (London, 
1899), pp. 111-112. 
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Great Expectations was the last long serial that Dickens 
undertook to write for All the Year Round. We have already 
seen in the earlier pages of this article that the failure of Charles 
Lever’s A Day's Ride was the occasion of Dickens’ again sub- 
jecting himself to the discipline of his own weekly serial pattern 
after having undergone the labor of Hard Times and A Tale of 
Two Cities. True, his previous experiences doubtless enabled 
him to carry through this last undertaking in weekly seriali- 
zation with greater ease than he attained in the two earlier ones. 
Nevertheless, the way in which he met the crisis of Lever's 
failure not only shows his ability as an adaptable artist; it 
also shows his efficiency as an editor. 

Just as in the cases of Hard Times and A Tale of Two Cities, 
Dickens came away from the finished Great Expectations com- 
plaining of the low state of his health, and connecting his 
physical condition with the labor of writing the story. Writing 
to W. C. Macready on June 11, 1861, he remarked, “I have 
just finished my book of Great Expectations, and am the worse 
for wear.” The old trouble in the facial muscles had reappeared, 
and he added, “ Neuralgic pains in the face trouble me a great 
deal, and the book has been pretty close.” ** 

A comparison of the length of Dickens’ novels written for 
weekly serialization with the length of those novels written for 
monthly serialization shows some astonishing results. In the 
National Library Edition the weekly serialized stories list as 
follows: Hard Times, 352 pages and 50 chapters; A Tale of 
Two Cities, 469 pages and 45 chapters; and Great Expectations, 
598 pages and 59 chapters. In the same edition the count of the 
monthly serialized novels runs as follows: Pickwick Papers, 
1055 pages and 57 chapters; Nicholas Nickleby, 1104 pages and 
65 chapters; Our Mutual Friend, 1111 pages and 67 chapters; 
Little Dorrit, 1123 pages and 68 chapters; Martin Chuzzlewtt, 
1127 pages and 54 chapters; David Copperfield, 1161 pages and 
64 chapters; Bleak House, 1163 pages and 67 chapters; and 
Dombey and Son, 1170 pages and 62 chapters. By way of inter- 
pretation, accepting A Tale of Two Cities as the novel of 

average length of the weekly serial group and Little Dorrit as 
the novel of average length of the monthly serial group, it be- 


** Thid. 8. 224. 
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comes immediately apparent that the latter group averages two 
and one-third times as long as the former group. 

A much more significant comparison may be based upon the 
chapter schemes of the two groups listed above. In Dickens’ 
novels, whether written and published as weekly serials or as 
monthly serials, each chapter, generally speaking, represents an 
episode, or unit of action. In Dombey and Son—the longest 
of the monthly serial group—there are sixty-two episodes, or 
units of action; in Great Expectations—the longest of the 
weekly serial group—there are fifty-nine episodes, or units of 
action. The former was published in twenty (actually nineteen, 
with the last a double) monthly parts, the latter in twenty-four 
weekly parts; yet the action of each story judged by the number 
of episodes is practically the same in magnitude and in dura- 
tion, despite the fact that Dombey is almost exactly twice as 
long as Great Expectations. In other words, one expects and 
finds an episode on the average of every ten pages in Great 
Expectations; whereas, in Dombey one expects and finds an 
episode on the average of every eighteen pages. How may this 
great difference be accounted for? 

In the monthly serial Dombey and Son Dickens moved more 
leisurely, introduced a greater number of secondary characters, 
dwelled more lengthily on individual characteristics, wove a 
looser plot, and indulged his talent for description more fully 
than in the weekly serial Great Expectations. 

The evidence brought forward in the last few pages leads us 
to the following conclusions: that Dickens realized there was an 
essential difference between the pattern of a successful twenty 
parts monthly serial and that of a successful serial written for 
weekly serialization; that he consciously wrote Hard Times, 
A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations according to the 
pattern accepted by himself and his staff, and endorsed by the 
response of his public as successful for weekly journals of the 
class and type of Household Words and All the Year Round; 
that Dickens found the pattern hard to follow, because of the 
great amount of condensation necessary, and that the writing 
of each weekly serial, in turn, seriously affected his nerves and 
general health; that he, as in the case of Great Expectations, 
became adept at fitting his stories to the needs and forms of 
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his journals; and that the artist who could condense A Tale of 
Two Cities and especially Great Expectations so successfully, 
could have condensed Copperfield, Bleak House, and Dombey 
and Son had he wished to do so in order to meet changed con- 
ditions and limitations of publication. 

What effect did Dickens’ consciousness of the weekly serial 
pattern have on his editorial policies? Again we turn to his 
voluminous correspondence for the answer. There we find that 
Dickens selected stories with two primary ideas in mind: first, 
he sought stories that possessed literary merit; and secondly, 
he bought such stories only as lent themselves to weekly seriali- 
zation. He would reject any story, regardless of its merits or 
its author, if he felt that it could not be successfully serialized. 
Hence, in the last analysis, the test of serialization was the 
final test. This fact is brought out forcefully in his correspon- 
dence with Miss King. She submitted a long story for House- 
hold Words. On February 9, 1855, Dickens wrote her at length, 
extolling the beauties of her story, but rejecting it with the 
words, “ I have very great doubts of the possibility of publish- 
ing your story in portions.” Again in the same letter, “ My 
doubts arise partly from the nature of the interest which I fear 
requires representation as a whole, and partly from your man- 
ner of relating the tale.” ** After Miss King had largely re- 
written her story, Dickens wrote her again that it still “* would 
be immensely strengthened by great condensation.” “It is 
certainly too long for Household Words,” he declared; and he 
finally rejected it a second time with the words, “I am, if 
possible, more unwilling than I was at first to decline it; but 
the more I have considered it, the longer it has seemed to 
grow.” °° Thus, the final test applied to Miss King’s story was 
the test of serialization. 

Take again the case of Mrs. Brookfield. Dickens said, “ Of 
the story I honestly say that I think highly.” Still later in the 
same letter he said, “ as a book of two volumes I think it would 
have good chances of obtaining success.” ** Dickens stated his 
serial pattern for Mrs. Brookfield’s instruction, applied it to 
her story, and finally rejected the story because it did not 


®° Dexter, op. cit. 2. 623-624. 
*° Ibid. 2. 635. *? Ibid. 2. 461-462. 
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conform to the pattern. In 1866, a lady, whose name does not 
appear in the correspondence, wrote Dickens about becoming 
“an authoress ” and evidently alluded to “ impenetrable bar- 
riers,’ “outsiders,” “charmed circles”; whereupon Dickens 
became indignant and told her that he knew of no such things 
in relation to the pages of his journals, and that he was glad to 
discover “ any one who can write what is suitable to the require- 
ments of my own journals.” He assured her that anything 
submitted to him for insertion in All the Year Round would “ be 
judged by no test but its own merits and adaptibility to those 
pages.” 

As a final illustration of the test of serialization in Dickens’ 
editorial policies, and of the importance he attached thereto, 
I would call attention again to his words to Wills when he 
thought that Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South was not going to 
conform to the pattern. “If I had known,” he said, “ how it 
was to turn out ... I could not in my senses have accepted the 
story.” *° 

Another influence of Dickens’ pattern of weekly serialization 
on his general editorial policies was that it led to the prede- 
termination of the length of his own serials and those of his 
contributors. A few instances will suffice to show this system 
in operation. Dickens wrote Mrs. Gaskell on December 20, 
1859, and said: 

Would it be agreeable and practicable to you to write for All 
the Year Round, by the end of June, a story of this length: —to 
occupy about five months, or 22 weeks in serial publication of 
about 5 pages a week; in other words, of about 400 pages of your 
usual manuscript? *° 


Fight months later, on August 3, 1860, we find Dickens 
writing a similar letter to Bulwer-Lytton, asking for a story of 
predetermined length. He said: 

What I most want is such a tale as you might publish in three 
volumes a week or two before its completion in All the Year 
Round. Such a book, portioned out from week to week, would 
occupy in its periodical publication, 6 or 8 months." 


88 Ibid. 3, December 27, 1866. *° Ibid. 3.139. 
8° Ibid. 2. 583. *? Dexter, op. cit. 3. 187. 
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We have already seen how Dickens determined before a line 
was written to shorten his plan of Great Expectations to match 
the length of Lever’s unfinished story. Again, when Wills, 
acting for Dickens, directed Lever to “ squeeze the four or 
five’ remaining chapters of A Day's Ride “ into three weekly 
portions,” it shows that they thought a writer should be sufli- 
ciently the master of his material to make it conform to any 
reasonable predetermined length. 

Will’s words of advice to Lever lead us to the consideration of 
my final point pertaining to the influence of serialization on 
Dickens’ editorial policies—namely, the whole scheme of seriali- 
zation was conductive to the practice of publishing the early 
parts of a story before the later parts were written. It is com- 
mon knowledge that Dickens wrote his serials in that manner. 
The death of Mary Hogarth caused a temporary halt in the 
progress of both Pickwick and Oliver Twist; the progress of 
Great Expectations stayed barely four numbers ahead of the 
printer; and death cut short the progress of Edwin Drood in the 
middle. 

Dickens permitted his contributors to follow the same prac- 
tice. Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South, Collins’ stories, Bulwer- 
Lytton’s A Strange Story, Lever’s A Day’s Ride, and Charles 
Reade’s Hard Cash were all so written. The fact that Wills, 
within a few numbers of the one hundred mark, could direct 
Lever to close his story in that number indicates that Lever’s 
writing was not more than four or five numbers ahead of pub- 
lication. 

Possibly the most definite of all cases of a Dickens contri- 

butor’s writing his story just ahead of the press and publication 
is that of Charles Reade and his Hard Cash. The author, who 
was very busy at the time of his agreement to write a serial 
for Dickens, commented to Mrs. Seymour on his plan of writ- 
ing, and said: 
I think they must have me for All the Year Round for Dickens is 
working on a shilling serial, and Collins is going to Cornhill. So I 
shall stand firm about the American sheets, and, please God, shall 
publish the new story hot (i.e., writing each number up to the 
time, instead of completing the whole before commencement) for 
All the Year Round.** 


‘2 Charles L. Reade and Rev. Compton Reade, Charles Reade, Dramatist, Novel- 
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A brief summary will conclude this purely historical account 
of Dickens’ pattern, policies, and methods of weekly serializa- 
tion. Because of his training and practice, Dickens became a 
master in the art of serialization. He developed a special tech- 
nique, or pattern, for his weekly serials; and he made clear the 
design of that pattern to Mrs. Brookfield, Bulwer-Lytton, and 
Charles Lever. Throughout his editorial career, Dickens ap- 
plied his serial pattern to the contributions of his contributors, 
even to those of the greatest among them, as evidenced by his 
instructions to Mrs. Gaskell, Charles Lever, and Lord Lytton. 
Likewise he forced himself, sometimes at great cost of health 
and time, to conform to the pattern he held up before others. 
Thus, serialization had a profound influence on the editorial 
policy of Dickens. We have seen that his pattern of serialization 
determined, in the long run, the long stories he published and 
the writers of serials whom he endeavoured to hold in his em- 
ploy; that it affected his manner of writing, forcing his weekly 
serials to become more compact than his monthly serials; and 
that it permitted the risky practice of predetermining the length 
of the story, and of actually publishing the early parts of a story 
before the later parts were written. 


Campbell College, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 


ist, Journalist, A Memoir Chiefly from His Literary Reviews (New York, 1887), 
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THE MIND OF A POET 


A Stupy OF WORDSWORTH’S THOUGHT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 


THE PRELUDE 
By RAYMOND D. HAVENS 


Fifteen years have gone into this search for the hiding places of a 
poet’s power. There are chapters on the part matter-of-factness, passion, 
fear, wonder, solitude, silence, and loneliness, animism, nature, anti- 
rationalism, the mystic experience, religion, and imagination played in 
the thought and poetry of Wordsworth. Other topics are considered 
more briefly and The Prelude, the most illuminating account in English 
of the mind of a poet, is examined in detail. Theory has not been im- 
posed on poetry but Wordsworth’s beliefs have been deduced and 
explained from what he himself wrote and said. 


xviii + 670 pages, two maps, buckram. $5.00 





CARLYLE AND THE SAINT-SIMONIANS 
The Concept of Historical Periodicity 


By HILL SHINE 


This study attempts to show the entry of a French influence into British 
thought of the Nineteenth Century. By tracing the impact of the Saint-Simonian 
concept of history upon Carlyle’s writings after 1830, it supplements recent 
investigations into the sources of Carlyle’s thought. And it suggests a funda- 
mental relation between his philosophy of history and his social philosophy. 

The material examined in preparation of this study includes some fugitive 
publications by the Saint-Simonians and two interesting but unpublished frag- 


ments by Carlyle. 13+ 191 pages. $2.25 





TEN OLD ENGLISH POEMS 


PUT INTO MODERN ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE ‘VERSE 
By KEMP MALONE 


“The poems here brought together have been put into modern English but 
otherwise have been changed as little as possible. The rendering is as literal 
as I could make it within the verse form used, and the verse follows faithfully 
(though not with absolute strictness) the rules governing the composition of 
classical Old English poetry. . . . Made as a labor of love, these moderniza- 
tions are now put into print in the hope that they may lead some lovers of 
poetry to the old poems themselves. . . . Six of the poems are taken from the 
Exeter Book, the earliest anthology of English poetry. The other four are drawn 
from various sources. In date, the ten poems range from the seventh century 
to the tenth. The two love poems have a special interest, 
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